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The Better Minister 


ARING AND TIMELY ARE THE LAYMEN. 
They lack no spirit of adventure. In their 
New Haven report on the need of better training 
for the minister they would overturn most of what 
is now being done by the theological schools in the 
interest of what they esteem a more useful ministry. 
We publish their ideas in this issue. Undoubted 
need of change is all about us. There is, for exam- 
ple, a restive disposition in many Unitarian congre- 
gations which seem more alive than they have been. 
They seek a kind of leader very unlike the product 
the schools have given them through all these years. 
It is a plain fact that a large number of pastoral 
changes have been made within the past year on 
account of a more or less clear notion of what is 
wrong. There is an impecunious spirituality in all 
denominations, and we in our own fellowship either 
feel it or think we do. We are trying to get at the 
heart of the very great difficulty. 

Two things are pertinent. A church to have 
rootage and vital permanency must receive more 
pastoral service than Unitarian churches have ever 
received. Ministers have been sent forth lamenta- 
bly deficient in their respect for the pastoral office. 
The constant visitation and care of the individuals 
who must be builded into the household of faith 
is cardinal. Without it, failure is sure. There 
should be a great revival among us in that ministry. 
We must create a new pastoral tradition. Second, 
any discipline which becomes so “practical” as to 
disregard the “theoretical” is bound to bring us on 
the rocks. There is a science of theology which is 
absolutely fundamental to all ministerial work. 
‘There is a great field of Biblical interpretation 
and church history which must be mastered if we 
are going to have any church at all. In our own 
case this is peculiarly, even poignantly necessary, 
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because we have a relatively small interest in tradi- 
tion. 
Tradition has a stabilizing office of great potency. 
We ought to have, therefore, more theology, more 
of the whole background of religion, than the other 
churches, because we cannot rely upon tradition. 
We have to prove all things. We must have greater 
foundations of knowledge than they have. We 
must go to sources more deeply than they do. That 
means more, better theology. 

Our laymen have done well, and they will take 
it for truth when we say that there is a technique 
in ministerial training, as there is in medical train- 


Tradition is not, in fact, emphasized at all. | 


ing or any other profession, which does not appear — 


to those who are not of the calling itself. For the 
laymen to speak their own needs is indispensable, 
but we do assure them that there is not a thriving 
divinity school in America, or in the world, which 
is giving a second place to theology or to discipline 
in Biblical science. These are the most essential 
things, not only for ministers, but for the people. 
The fields of international affairs, of social better- 
ment, of industrial development, are the proper, 
necessary object of the minister’s gospel. But he 
must first get his gospel. The trouble to-day is 
not the minister’s lack of zeal for his object, but 
his need of knowledge of his subject. 


The Younger Generation 


“TT°HE EARNEST, truth-loving scholars who are 

studying the New Testament are likely to bring 
forth results which will bring chills through the 
body of faith in the next half-century,” said 
Bishop William Lawrence last Friday to his clergy 
on his thirtieth anniversary as head of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts. “I plead 
with you to trust the younger generation to meet 
these problems in their own way. They are trusted 
in matters of responsibility in science, business, 
art, medicine; shall we distrust them in the matter 
of fresh revelations of the Christian faith?” 

This is a warning in good season. The Bishop 
lives among men of learning and he knows the 
younger generation. Some of the latter are think- 
ing hard, and already the ancient symbols of faith, 
particularly those which are solemnly repeated in 
the ritttal service, are objects of their complacent, 
sometimes contemptuous disbelief. But why did 
the Bishop turn about, to say the least, by saying 
that there is “a wrongly placed confidence in 


creeds,” that what truly counts is not these things, — 


but “prayer, worship, and loyalty to the personal 
Christ?” He says our beliefs (that is, our creeds) 
“do not bind us together.” What does that mean, 
after all, but that we must trust the younger gen- 
eration to do what is of no importance! Shall 
there be no new creeds for old? 

Even so, the Bishop’s address is better for our 
day than anything that could possibly come from 
his neighbor, Bishop Manning of New’ York, who 
would not agree with Bishop Lawrence that the 


Virgin Birth doctrine is not essential, But it is 
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by no means as modern and thorough as the atti- 


tude of his predecessor, Phillips Brooks, whom he 
| ae a generation ago. The sainted Brooks 

ew the spiritual necessity of straight thinking. 
He never wavered or concealed a thing. “Search 
his words from beginning to end and you will find 
not a jot or a tittle of disparagement of right theo- 
logical grounds. He was a consistent believer in 


honest thought, without fear, from his youth up 


to the end of his life. As a student in Alexandria, 
Va., the seat of the Episcopal seminary where he 
took his course, he wrote to a friend who was 


coming to spend the holidays with him that he 


should leave his brains behind, he would have no 
need of them there! When, at the crown of his 


* career, he published his classic diatribe on “Ortho- 


doxy,” the whole Christian community knew him 
for an emboldened prophet. He not only trusted. 
He specified the errors and the truth. 

The logical inconsistency of Bishop Lawrence is 
his saying in one breath that “the future is going 
to bring fresh problems and battles,” which are 
plainly doctrinal problems, and in the next breath 
that doctrines are not, after aH, “the unifying 
power of the church.” Of course, that is not true. 
What binds a church together is its beliefs. What 
splits it asunder is its beliefs. The riven condi- 
tion of the whole of Protestantism to-day is not 
for lack of kindly hearts and deep faith on both 
sides. On the contrary, it is all due to beliefs, or 
creeds. That has always been true. When faith 
is deep and the sentiment for religion fervid, men 
set it forth in words. That is, they make a body 
of doctrine. The result is as precious to them as 
the reality which the doctrine describes. Nothing 
can change that fact. 

Theology, the science of religion, is the most 
important factor in religion. It is true we live in 
a time when well-disposed persons drop sugary 
words about “believe what you please, only love 
one another,’ when they ought to know that if 
love is to have efficacy, there must be agreement in 
thought. Thought is the ultimate unifier. We ask, 
almost in impatience, why is this simple truth so 
little understood? Why the careless talk about 
theology being unimportant? 

Believe us, the rising generation under stands the 
doctrinal character of the religious business, and 
they are going to settle the matter for themselves, 
whether trusted or distrusted by an institution 
called the church. As one of them said, “We should 
worry about what the church has to say about it!” 
Already they go about their religion precisely as 
they go about science or medicine or philosophy. 
They are “on their own.” And when they read 
such a profound church scholar as Kirsopp Lake, 
or sucha trained writer and popularizer of belief 
as Rollin Lynde Hartt in his new book on Jesus, 
ealled “The Man Himself,” they are a thousand 
Teagues apart from even the most intelligent mem- 
bers of the church who piously repeat the Nicene 


- Creed and other voices from the tomb which are 


not true to the mind of to-day nor to the facts of 
that science which we say we intrust to the hands 


- youth! 
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Religion is sentiment, poetry; and so are the 
stars in their courses. But what more? The stars 
are also astronomy, which is essential to the true 
appreciation of the heavenly bodies. And religion 
is also theology, which is even more essential to 
those who would find their way to the sun of right- 
eousness, love, and truth. This is what we must 
hear plainly from those in churchly high places. 
When we do—the Reformation! 


At King’s Chapel 


NE WEEK OF SERVICES in the new plan 

of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., has been a 
great success. The preparation has been negligent 
of not a single detail. The arts of publicity, the 
soundness of method, the acumen of business, the 
spirituality of purpose, the unity of co-operation,— 
all these have combined in an inevitably efficient 
religious enterprise. The precious sanctuary has 
been the scene these days of crowding congrega- 
tions. The messages and messengers have been 
speaking plain words of life to all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, who are everlastingly one in 
spiritual nature and hunger. The atmosphere has 
been that mystical and in the true sense miraculous 
reality, that indescribable something which dwells 
in a group, and becomes a factor infinitely more 
powerful than the sum of the qualities of the indi- 
viduals which compose the group, and more than 
any one individual could of himself either dream or 
be. The people do yearn for religion. When it is 
pure religion and undefiled, or as. nearly so as pure 
hearts and clear minds can make it, it is irresisti- 
ble. In King’s Chapel the city of Boston has a 
shrine, No church can compare with it for situa- 
tion and for tradition. It will rightly come into 
its own by bringing in the populace, which is 
always ready to gather together to offer its prayer 
and to receive saving strength in communion with 
God and its kind. We heartily congratulate the 
ministers and officers of the ancient parish on their 
auspicious beginnings. 


’ Notes 


A cotemporary journal lays emphasis on the 
fact that a congregation differs from an audience. 
It says that “an audience is a crowd, but a con- 
gregation is a family.” Here is the strength of the 
church. The congregation may be small and rela- 
tively of little influence, but it is. distinguished 
from all other groups in the community by what is 
called with meaning “the bond of spiritual fellow- 
ship.” Next to home relationships, those of the 
church are the most sacred and binding. 


A Philadelphia pastor recently asked one thou- 
sand men why men stay away from church. He 
received the following so ii “Sermon too long; 
sermons uninteresting; preachers too dogmatic; I 
play golf on Sundays: ’ there are so many Sunday 
excursions and counter attractions.” The replies 
were excuses, not valid reasons. Provide an ideal 
service for those men, and they would not attend it. 
Ministers and church committees may be at fault, 


- but scattering congregations are not all their fault. 
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What’s Wrong with Italy? 


Acute Nationalism, a Common Continental Malady 


ca 


HE GREAT ITALIAN UNIFICATOR, 

Cavour, said that in his day the pre- 
yailing sentiment that ruled nations was 
the sense of nationalism. He let it be 
inferred that nationalism was running its 
race to the end, and that the next century 
would see its termination. But far-seeing 
as was Cavour, he could not see around 
the corner. He could not realize that the 
dominating passion of nationalism was 
but beginning its sway over the minds of 
nations, and that in the coming century, 
the century in which we are now living, 
the sense of nationality would reach in- 
tensities and depths that to him were 
incredible. 

It was left to the countrymen of Cavour 
to furnish an instance of the workings of 
that same impulse of nationalism which 
would be humorous if it were not tragic. 
The whole world knows the beautiful 
Tyrol. The national poet of Italy, the 
classic Dante, sang of -the Tyrol under 
the name of “‘Tiraly.” Andreas Hofer, on 
the scaffold of Mantua, gave the name an 
heroic ring when he said, as his last 
words, ‘Adieu, my land, Tyrol.” Tyrolese 
music, the hardy mountain character of 
the Tyrolese people, romance that belongs 
not to the Tyrol but to mankind, have 
fixed that land, under its historic desig- 
nation, in the hearts and the imagina- 
tion of the race. And yet Italy, bent 
upon making the Tyrol Italian, has de- 
creed that the name “Tyrol” must be 
banished from the minds of men. The 
Tyrolese people, of both Italian and Ger- 
manie origin, have protested in vain 
against the decree depriving their land of 
its name. That decree was recently ap- 
plied. The world was deprived, so far 
as Italy could deprive it, of a name that 
will ring through the corridors of time 
so long as letters endure. ‘What's in a 
name?” the great Hnglish playwright asks. 
Italy replies that everything is in a name, 
and that the survival of the name “Tyrol” 
would rob it of the joy of possessing the 
territory which fell into her lap at the 
end of a war which was not won by Italy, 
either economically or politically or by the 
prowess of her soldiers. 


, 


MANY A MAN AND WOMAN who 
love the name ‘Tyrol’ for what it sug- 
gests of human nobility and sacrifice for 
liberty, would laugh at Italy’s effort to 
Italianize the Tyrol by calling it by an 
Italian name. But the picture presented 
in the Tyrol is the picture, true to the 
life, of Hurope as a whole. The amount 
of resistance in potentiality and of re- 
sentment in actuality that the incident of 
the Tyrol has instilled into the hearts of 
many of its people is being bred into the 
blood of almost every part of Europe 
where frontiers have been shifted, not by 
cultural means, by the consent of peoples, 
but by the blind argument of war. Every 
race that has obtained the power of gov- 
ernment over a part of another race by 
the decrees of treaties after the war, is 
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carrying on a policy of denationalization 
similar in every essential respect to that 
pursued by Italy in the Tyrol. The 
things that are going on in Poland, in-the 
detached. parts of Austria, in purely Hun- 
garian provinces handed over to Rou- 
mania, in predominantly Russian districts 
turned over to this or that power, would 
tax the credulity of the man who does 
not take the pains to look under the sur- 
face of things. 
Israel Zangwill 
“melting-pot.” 


ealled America the 
The question has often 


, Soa ee 

A VICTIM OF NATIONAL HATH 
General Tellini, head of the interallied 
boundary commission, whose assassina- 


tion nearly caused another conflagration 
in Burope 


been asked if the “melting-pot” really 
melts. But the American melting-pot is 
the only vessel of its kind that does melt. 
It melts because its appeal to the loyalty 
of its foreign-born children is not an 
argument of force but a plea of reason. 
To no nation coming within its borders 
in the search for opportunity has America 
ever said: “You shall give up your race 
memory, your racial tongue, your racial 
psychology.” It did say to all nations, 
however, “You shall acquire a second 
loyalty, which, by reason of your expe- 
rience with the spirit of the land that gave 
you hospitality, shall be greater than the 
loyalty of your birth.” America “melts” 
because it leads instead of coercing, be- 
cause it beckons instead of driving with 
blows. 

The workings of the European “melting- 
pot” are quite different. In the first 
place, the new sovereignties that are de- 
termining the destinies of alien peoples 
or communities are basing their power on 


fear, and not on love or on anything that . 


bears the faintest resemblance to it. The 
favorite Huropean method of absorbing, 
or trying to absorb, alien elements are 
bodies of troops backing bodies of clergy 
and teachers commissioned to instill the 
national religion of the governing race and 
its national language upon minorities. In 
almost all the regions where governments 
have been imposed by the decrees of sol- 
diers and of statesmen, a reign of terror 
is being applied which bodes exceedingly 
ill for the future peace of the world. The 
masters of all oppressed minorities are 
being dominated by a nationalism run 
hopelessly mad. 


THE RECENT ITALIAN-GREEK inci- 
dent is an illustration of the fact that 
this rampant nationalism, like the god 
of war himself, does not stop to measure 
the means which it employs to attain its 
purposes. General Tellini, the chairman 
of the interallied commission that was 
appointed by the council of premiers to 
determine the frontier between Albania 
and Greece, had committed the sin, un- 
pardonable in Greek eyes, of taking into | 
consideration the territorial and racial 
claims of the Albanians as well as of the 
Greeks. To his influence the Greeks 
traced decisions that tended to deprive 
them of the full advantage in the delimi- 
tation of little Albania. Here was a 
great national principle involved, in Greek 
eyes. In the prevailing nationalistic 
mood, it was not surprising to hear that 
the principle could only be sustained by 
killing the Italian general and his three 
countrymen, besides others in their em- 
ploy. How the thing was actually done, 
no one is able as yet to say. But it is 
undoubted that it was thoroughly done 
by a Greek band. - 

By so doing the Greeks gave Italy an 
opportunity for the display of the noble 
passion of nationalism. Mussolini, eager 
for a chance to show the world that Italy 
could not be trifled with,—if the trifler, 
be it understood, were of sufficiently small 
size,—immediately jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to “vindicate” Italy before a gasp- 
ing world. The vindication was made to 
exceed the heinousness of the crime. If 
a new war did not result from the Mus- 
solinian adventure, it was not due to the 
virtue of either Italy or Greece. It was 
due entirely to the good sense of other 
powers, and also to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that Greece was not a member 
of any “Little Entente.” Mussolini had 
set the stage for a brisk war, little or 
great. That the war was not enacted 
was not the fault of the Fascist who is 
ruling Italy with an iron hand. Nor was 
it the fault of discredited, isolated Greece. 
The World War began with an incident 
not so important, but just.as nationalistic. 
And it can be imagined that some fine 
day, not in the remote future, Europe may 
be in the throes of another war because 
of the insane manifestations of its na- 
tionalism. 


Soria, September 4. 
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Why Not a World Ruled by its Best? 


Instead of Leaders who Poison the Springs of Life 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


HH ITALO-GREEK CRISIS has been in the front of 

attention here during the last fortnight, and at the time 

of writing, though the situation is somewhat eased, we 
do not feel by any means out of the wood. A recent writer 
in the Church Times, after pointing out that the most tragic 
fact of post-war life in this country is the collapse of old 
enthusiasms, and after referring to one or two examples, 
brought in Ex-President Wilson as another example of falsified 
hopes. 


“OF ALL THE GUIDHS to the earthly Paradise, the greatest 
of them all is in the saddest plight,” says the writer. ‘When 
we read the articles that he now contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly, we wonder how it ever came to pass that once upon 
a time he seemed the hope of humanity. His last article 
on ‘The Road Away from Revolution,’ inspired as it is by 
some Christian sentiments, startles us by its ignorance. We 
take one example. The world, he tells us, has been made 
safe for democracy. Where can this gentleman have lived? 
Is it safe for democracy in Russia, where the atheistic rulers 
of the country boast in the press that they are sending their 
political opponents to the Siberian mines? Is it safe for 
democracy, in Ex-President Wilson’s sense, in Italy, where the 
leader of the Fascisti boasts that he has trampled on the 
corpse of liberty? Mr. Wilson may continue to write, but 
the world will no longer be mocked by Puritan platitudes.” 

What are we to say to this? We all know the pitiable fail- 
ure of the Wilson policy, but I, for one, believe still in the 
rightness of his ideal, and still maintain that he was incom- 
parably superior to everybody else in formulating it. Ter- 
rific blunders were made, and the League of Nations itself 
was born with the Treaty of Versailles round its neck. 
Whether it will be able in its growth to snap, that rope is 
just the crucial question for Europe and the world to-day. 
I certainly find it difficult to know how Mr. Wilson can declare 
that the world has been made safe for democracy. In many 
Continental countries, liberty is a thing practically unknown, 
—liberty of press, of speech, or of combination for purposes 
of reform. And it is true that Mussolini has boasted of 
having trampled on the corpse of liberty in his own country. 


I HAVE FROM THE BEGINNING regarded the rise of the 
Fascist movement as one of the most sinister omens of 
Buropean life. It was Bolshevism in another class. The 
amazing thing was that many people in this country who had 
denounced Bolshevism in Russia in all the opprobrious terms 
they could command hailed the very same thing in Italy, 
because it took place among the upper classes instead of the 
lower classes as in Russia. They did not see, or did not care 
to see, that it was the same thing; it was brute power hewing 
its way to supremacy by violence. If people support that 
kind of thing because for the moment it puts down others 
whom they do not like, they may find later that they have 
supported something that will also put them down. How will 

- the people in this country who approved of the Mussolini 
movement in Italy, and looked upon him as the deliverer of 
his country from dangerous socialism, like it if the same 
spirit in him toward Greece, or perhaps Jugoslavia, plunges 
Europe into another war? ‘The Italo-Greek crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the same spirit that brought Mussolini to power 
in his own country. © 

We have no soft spot for the Greeks, and do not wish 


in any way that they should escape whatever responsibility 
rests upon them for the murder of the Italians. But Musso- 
lini delivered a verdict before the trial, and fixed all his 
reparations before instituting impartial inquiries, before it 
was decided whether the murderers were Greeks or Albanians, 
or what measure of responsibility rested on the Greek Govern- 
ment. He gave a five days’ limit to his ultimatum and 
promptly occupied Corfu and other islands and decided to 
hold them until he got satisfaction. If there had been no 
League of Nations in existence, Mussolini would have been 
absolute master of the situation. It is not likely that the 
Conference of Ambassadors would have interfered at all. 
It is true that Mussolini defied the League, and it is also 
true that the settlement has been made through the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors. It remains a fact, however, that even 
the Italian dictator has not got all his own way, and that the 
Ambassadors practically accepted the scheme submitted to 
them by the League Council. The scheme gives Mussolini 
most of what he demanded, but not all. He is not to fix 
the amount of his own indemnity—that is to be done by the 
International Court. Nor was he allowed to carry out his 
five-day limit. There are also slight modifications of other 
conditions which were meant simply to humiliate Greece. 


ENEMIES OF THE LEAGUBH in this country point to the 
settlement as showing the utter uselessness of the League. 
The Daily Hxpress is screaming every day for its disruption. 
The Daily Mail and the Hvening News are pronouncing all 
kinds of anathemas upon it, and also upon Lord Robert Cecil 
and Lord Curzon, and calling upon the British Government to 
send them both about their business. These papers are 
working assiduously for the break-up of the League. All 
the same, the stand which the Government has made for the 
League through Lord Robert Cecil has practically the solid 
support of the British nation, and certainly of all the best 
elements in it. The League, weak and imperfect as it is, 
has not been altogether powerless in this Italo-Greek crisis. 
Indeed, it has been powerful enough to show us how splen- 
didly effective a complete League could be. If Germany and 
Russia had been in, and especially if America had been in, 
who would even dare to speak of it as Mussolini spoke of 
the present League? ; 

In the scheme of settlement I have seen nowhere any 
protest against the demand for a religious service at which 
Greek representatives must be present. We all hold reli- 
gious funeral services, but to make a religious service part 
of a punitive scheme, to make it an item in tle humiliation of 
a government, seems to me to be something very like blas- 
phemy. The salutes that are ordered may be puerile, but to 
hold a religious service in which there may be no reality 
of feeling or conviction, and against which in the minds and 
hearts of those who take part in it there may even be rebel- 
lion is, in my judgment, a degradation of religion. 

It remains to be seen what Mussolini will make of Corfu; 
it is not clear at the moment of writing whether he means 
to retire within days or weeks or months or at all. It looks 
quite possible that before there is any retirement Italy may 
be involved with Jugoslavia, and may then hold Corfu and 
the other islands for her own purposes. But if this should 
be so, it will be the triumph of military dictatorship over 
justice and law in international affairs, the relegation of 
reason and fairness to the dust-heap at the brandishing of 
the superior sword, and it will leave all weaker nations at 
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the mercy of the stronger powers, which will inevitably bring 
a race of armaments with war in its train. 


BUROPE IS UNDOUBTEDLY AT THE CROSSROADS, 
and upon her choice must depend her future. Mussolini has 
supplied us with a first-class crisis in which we must decide 
as to whether the stronger power can be at liberty to treat 
a weaker as he has treated Greece. Not a word is said about 
the rights of the poor refugees who were murdered by the 
bombardment at Corfu, not a word of apology for that unnec- 
essary slaughter, not a word about compensations to relatives. 
Those lives were worth nothing at all, whereas the lives of 
a few Italians were so important, that all Europe should 
run the risk of a conflagration, If those crimes had been 
committed in America, would Italy have issued the same 
kind of ultimatum? If the Italian Ambassador and some other 
high officials had been murdered in London, would Mussolini 
have issued the same ultimatum to Britain that he did to 
Greece? It is only because Greece is a weak power and he 
knew his own superiority, that he did it. This is a vital thing 
for Europe, and indeed for the world. This is why the League 
of Nations, half formed as it is, is the only tribunal we 
have in existence in which such a matter should be settled. 
The Conference of Ambassadors should be disbanded, for it 
is merely a relic of the war, and composgd of representatives 
of the Allied Powers. It is not only vital to the League, but 
it is vital to the world, that these disputes should be settled 
in a higher court, where something like an impartial verdict 
could be got, at any rate a court which would register the 
opinion of a wider world. 


THD FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR illustrates 
the same principle of reliance on force, and a refusal to 
appeal to world opinion. And if world opinion cannot make 
itself svpreme over these assertions of militarism, then the 
future for us is dark indeed. In an outlook which is somber 
enough, there are many things yet for which we may be 
thankful. We may be thankful for the signs of the recovery 
of sanity and conscience in Britain, for the beginning made 
by the Government of something like a real desire to estab- 
lish the authority of the League of Nations, for the fact that 
the Trades-Union Congress practically unanimously said that 
the Italo-Greek dispute must be settled by the League, for 
the splendid internationalism of the Labor movement and 
its practical solidarity against the policies that lead to war, 
for the almost unanimous support of the British press for 
a League of Nations settlement in the present dispute, for 
the people who gather together in summer schools and in 
winter classes and in religious services to promote the spir- 
itual view of life and as a part of it the peace movement 
in the world, for the fact also that the great majority of 
the people in almost every country are against war and 
would welcome methods of world co-operation, and for the 
quiet courage and kindness of the common people eyery- 
where. There is no need to despair of humanity. We should 
have swifter progress among the masses if a few people in 
positions of great power and a few mischievous spirits that 
work through the press could be somehow deported to an 
island where they could be together and spare us their 
poisonous ministrations. I would put them in Elysian fields 
on condition that they did no more of their present work. 
A few autocratic-minded men, a few military-minded men, 
and a few pestilential newspapers out of the way, and the 

forward road would be much clearer. The times are no 
doubt depressing, the conditions very serious, but we must 
be manly over the business. And if we surrender our faith 
in the better things of humanity, we are undone. In face 
of the Japanese calamity, human nature all over the world 
shows up at its best. Why cannot we draw upon the same 
splendid resources of our humanity to repair the damages of 
the war as well as of the earthquake? We have it in us to 
help one another and to act for one another. 
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The Colorful World i 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


Color over the hillsides, 

And color over the fields,— 

Greens and reds and browns, 

All in a chorus of color; 

Yellows in grasses and lingering forest leaves; 
Blue—all blue overhead in the dome of the sky; 
Green in the meadows unspoiled by drought or frost,— 
Colors and brightness over the sea, 

Colors blend into pictures wherever we turn. 


[ OcroBEuR 


As the men of old times stood in amaze 

At each sudden outburst of flame; 

As men worshiped the sun and the light, 

As they bared their heads at the might of the Terrible One, 

As they bowed in fear and the might of the God manifest in 
the fire; 

So we stand, unafraid, like children of God in delight 

At the beautiful, colorful world, with glory aflame, 

And worship the God shining forth, 

In the infinite goodness of beauty and order revealed. 


Autumn 
ARCHIBALD REID 


The Painter plants his easel wide 

And o’er the canvas sweeps his brush, 
His dextrous hand he wields with pride 
And traces rapidly his thought. 


A dash of red, a splash of gold, 

Of dulling green and russet old, 

‘And thus the hillside rises high, 

A motley shape against the sky, 

Which, somber gray, a background forms, 

While to his task the Painter warms, 

And a village there, a farmyard here, 

Is sketched with homely atmosphere ; 

The bursting storehouse and crowded bin 
_ From richest harvest gathered in; 

And overhead the wild geese fly, 

Their southward course in V-shape ply. 


Now all is done, the Painter stops; 

He stands and views his work so rare— 
Brilliant, peaceful, full of cheer, 

For Autumn is depicted there. 


Cornucopia 
BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


One morn there came the call, so still, 
To rise and steal away 

Across the field and over hill 
To spend a dreamy day. 


But oh, upon that winding road 
I met, with glad surprise, 

Dark Autumn gipsying abroad 
With flaming, flashing eyes. 


The birches bowed beneath her gaze, 
The pine*trees never stirred, 
The maples blushed a searlet blaze ‘ 
Before her flattering word, ‘ 


The hills spread out a tempting sight ‘ 
Of asters swaying blue, 

The meadows knew a warmer light, 
The pools, a deeper hue. 


The yellow pears, the apples red, 
Dark Autumn strewed before me, 

A veil of mist above my head a 
She wove and drew it o’er me. 


The hours that flew on golden wing 
Are precious still to me, 

For now my dreams are made of things 
I stored for memory. 


—? oy 
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Prohibition Imperiled 


ROHIBITION IS IN DANGER. This 

statement is not compounded from 
the lobby opinion of New York hotels or 
the boisterous convictions of some hip- 
pocketesque evader of the law. It is a 
conclusion, rather, which the facts of the 
present situation, surveyed in nation- 


wide perspective, make inevitable.* Any 
less positive assertion would indicate 


either lackadaisical optimism or igno- 
rance of the facts. Feverish activity of 
the wets and a sudden awakening of the 
emergency among the drys are two im- 
mediate indications of this peril. For 
months past a clandestine campaign has 
been developing, fostered by underground 
agencies and bent upon honeycombing, 
with whispered propaganda, the founda- 
tions of the Highteenth Amendment pre- 
paratory to its final wrecking. 

When President Coolidge summons a 
conference of governors to meet in Wash- 
ington during the present month to con- 
sider the prohibition crisis and means for 
meeting it; when at the same time the 
Federal Council of Churches issues a sum- 
mary call for a rally of the dry forces 
of America; when many Protestant 
churches in many parts of the country 
are uniting in a special campaign of pub- 
licity to meet this new wet drive; when 
the proponents of prohibition are so sig- 
nally aroused—it is apparent that the 
situation is serious, so serious, in fact, 
that only definite and immediate action 
will prevent fatal modification of the 
enforcement laws. 

It is by viewing conditions from the 
wet side, however, that the actual menace 
becomes most apparent. The survey which 
the Christian Science Monitor is just com- 
pleting carried its representatives into the 
headquarters of the anti-prohibitionists of 
nearly every State in the Union, gathered 
wet—dripping wet—data of every sort 
and from every angle; it co-ordinated 
these data with many interviews with 
men and women in a position to know the 
tendencies of the situation, and set forth 
the data and the interviews with a view 
to arousing dry opinion to a realization 
of the growing power of wet sentiment. 
Here is the situation, in brief: 

Overwhelmed in the field of politics by 
organized dry sentiment, the wets have, 
with more success, taken to fighting from 
ambush. Last year they boasted they 
would win Congress, and they failed. 
They carried the contest into Ohio and 
California and they lost Ohio and Cali- 
fornia. Now, having learned their lesson, 
they have substituted propaganda for poli- 
tics and -ambusecades for the ballot-box. 
By a campaign of indirection they are 
accomplishing more than by any other 


*The facts presented in this article prepared 
for Tum CHRISTIAN RuGisTHR are gathered from 
a country-wide prohibition survey which is just 
being completed by the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. That great newspaper seeks to arouse dry 
~ opinion in the United States to the imminent 
iS to prohibition of the new campaign of 

wet forces, and THm Reorstpr is in hearty 


STANLEY HIGH 
Author of “The Reyolt of Youth” 


method they have employed. Their pro- 
gram—all of it depends upon putting into 
circulation, among the general and more 
or less neutral public, a vast array of 
false declarations against prohibition to 
serve as a basis for forming positive con- 
clusions in keeping with the desires of 
the wets. 

Take a few samples from this wet as- 
sortment. We are meeting A. D. Plamon- 
don, president of the Illinois division 
of the National Association Opposed to 
Prohibition. Mr. Plamondon, so he tells 
us, proves that “prohibition is doing no 
good,” for, says he,—and this is a fair 
illustration of the stock in trade of the 
wets,—“prohibition has not lessened drink- 
ing.” “Hverybody is making gin at home 
—everybody.” “The whiskey that is being 
bought now is nothing but poison, and 
it can be bought anywhere.” “The pro- 
hibition law cannot be enforced.’ Re- 
lentless repetition of these statements, 
seattered broadcast throughout the land, 
leads to a picturization of overwhelming 
lawlessness; of an army of bootleggers, 
and rivers of “hootch”’ tumbling into a 
sea of smuggled goods. More liquor, it is 


implied, is smuggled in now than eyer 
was brought in legally before the Hight- 
eenth Amendment was adopted. 

Well and good—but put the facts along- 
side of this. The United States Statisti- 
cal Abstract for 1920 (pp. 232, 233) indi- 
cates that the 1916 liquor consumption 
in the country was 19.4 gallons per capita. 
Taking twenty gallons as the former New 
York consumption, Orville 8S. Poland, New 
York counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
points out that to satisfy the pre-prohibi- 
tion thirst of 10,000,000 New Yorkers 
200,000,000 gallons would be needed, and 
that it would take 6,666,666 touring-cars 
speeding down from Canada, each carry- 
ing thirty gallons (which would give no 
room for passengers and would hardly 
allow for concealment), to supply the de- 
mand. This number of cars, Mr. Poland 
explains, is about six times as many as 
there actually are in New York. Placed 
bumper to bumper they would reach 
13,000 miles, or four times between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. It is easy to see 
what there is in the assertion that “pro- 
hibition has not lessened drinking.” 

(Continued on page 968) 


Preachers in New Haven Churches 


Dr. Eliot Brings Greetings to Congregationalists 


- Three churches in New Haven inyited 
Unitarian preachers to occupy their pul- 
pits, at the time of the General Confer- 
ence, Sunday, September 16. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot preached in the Center Church, 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, and Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Speaking in the historic 
Congregational church, Dr. Eliot brought 
“the greetings of the sons of your own 
household, who, in allegiance to the 
guidance of the Pilgrim spirit have 
launched their own Mayflower.” He said 
in part: 

“T venture to believe that you will agree 
with me that the schism which rent 
the New England churches a century ago 
would not be possible to-day. I venture 
to hope that you will find joy and satis- 
faction in your own spiritual children and 
accept their salutations with all the good- 
will with which they are offered. 

“Unity is not to be confused with uni- 
formity. It seems to me that the most 
hopeless condition of religion would be 
the condition of self-satisfied agreement. 
Men cannot think at all without dissent, 
but surely we ought to be able to think 
seriously and to differ widely without 
prejudice and without mutual distrust. 
A unity which means, on the one hand, 
simply unity of indifference or aim- 
less good nature, or, on the other hand, 
which means identity of belief or practice, 
seems to me equally undesirable. All so- 
ciety is made up of co-operating diversi- 


ties. Limit us to men of the same 
thought and we become simply self-per- 
petuating sectarians, but give us access 
to men of other minds and we become 
partakers of the inexhaustible riches of 
the divine nature. Uniformity means the 
barrenness of sameness. Unity means the 
wealth of conspiring differences. 

“here are always two wings in any 
body or any movement,—a right wing, 
that seems to think that all wisdom per- 
ished with the ancients, and a left wing, 
that is disposed to disbelieve in any wis- 
dom except what the immediate generation 
may have discovered. Now let us not 
forget that the real function of wings 
is to fly. We need both wings. We want 
in our Christianity a due admixture of 
progressivism and conservatism. The way 
out of theological controversies is not, 
in my judgment, through them or around 
them: it is over them. If you and I can 
develop the power of Christian flight, then 
we shall have solved the problems of con- 
flicting denominationalism or theological 
dispute. 

“Our free churches, with their elasticity 
and power of adaptation, should prove ca- 
pable of discharging their new tasks. But 
to do so with success, they need a faith 
as strong, and a devotion as overmaster- 
ing, as our fathers brought with them 
to these shores, when, in the fear of God 
and in humble reliance upon His almighty 
aid, they laid the foundations of a Chris- 
tian state and established churches dedi- 
eated to freedom and fraternity.” 
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(Continued from page 967) 

Take another sample. Prohibition, we 
are told, from New York to Puget Sound, 
has increased drinking among the youth. 
Colleges, quiet, peaceful, saintly colleges 
have been transformed since the Wight- 
eenth Amendment into bacchanalian re- 
sorts, and the younger generation, from 
these reports, is consumed with passion 
for law evasion and a passion for drink. 
Good folk, secure in their own homes, 
may smile at this. But let them make 
even the briefest inquiry and the general 
acceptance of this view will be apparent. 

Like the rest, there is much of force 
but no truth behind this declaration. An- 
swering the question, “Has drinking in- 
creased among college students since fed- 
eral prohibition came into effect?” the 
following results published in THe Rec- 
istrR, have been tabulated from 274 
American colleges and universities, repre- 
senting 406,162 students, in a poll taken 
by Franklin C. Southworth, president of 
the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School: 


Colleges Students 


Marked decrease ...-+-+-+eee 134 181,532 
No increase .......... peeeeee 111 125,960 
No drinking before or since .. 16 9,929 
Marked decrease or no increase 261 361,421 
ETCLEASE) ip «is lvlo.ejelsiereia ele.«) olmtels 13 44,741 


“Over 95 per cent. of the colleges, with 
over 87 per cent. of the students, thus 
reported a marked decrease or no increase, 
and of those reporting an increase, not a 
single one attributed this exclusively to 
prohibition.” 

Massed behind the wet forces of the 
United States are the foreign liquor in- 
terests whose bank deposits in this coun- 
try went glimmering with the adoption 
of the Bighteenth Amendnient. Not only 
have they hit, indirectly, at the United 
States by discriminating against Denmark 
and Norway and Iceland in order to se- 
cure repeal of prohibition legislation ; they 
are actually investing money in the cam- 
paign in the United States. And in this 
country, it is among the foreign popula- 
tion that the wet propaganda is working 
hardest and is most certain of results. 

Some of the immigrants who come to 
the United States, particularly the Scan- 
dinavians, are as dry as the Volstead 
Act itself. Many more, probably the ma- 
jority, become whole-hearted supporters 
of all American customs, and recognize 
that they and their children gain by pro- 
hibition. But a proportion of the immi- 
grants, met at the docks by wet argu- 
ments, are “Americanized” in a law-break- 
ing version. It is this class which 
furnishes boundless raw material to 
liquor interests. Here is an illustration 
of the approach which the anti-prohibi- 
tionists are making to the newly arrived 
foreigner. This “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” is sent out from Chicago by the 
“United Societies for Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Liberty League.” It embodies 
the tone of all the wet propaganda. di- 
rected at the immigrant. It should be a 
revelation to wavering drys. 

“For what do the United States stand? 
The citizens of many foreign lands came 
to America ... because of their love for 
an ideal, because of their passion for 
LIBERTY. Naturally they expected no cur- 
tailment of the liberties to which, even 
in the monarchical Old World, they are 
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accustomed. They had no expectation 
that in this Land of the Free, decent, 
law-abiding men and women would be 
shackled in thought or action. ... Puri- 
tanism came to them as a distinct shock. 
They were unable to grasp its significance 
in a country of supposedly free speech 
and freedom of action. They were good 
citizens. ... They saw this land and they 
grew quickly to love it, to love it in spite 
of its faults. ... But they also saw that 
in some respects this promised land 
had strayed far from the ideals of its 
founders. They saw that liberty was 
given more lip service than deed service; 
the Puritan idea of liberty, which means 
only liberty for the self-constituted ‘better 
classes,’ the ‘elect,’ and an enforced con- 
formity upon the part of the multitude 
with these notions of the minority, was 
obtaining an alarmingly strong foothold 
in this sanctuary of freedom.” 

Thus the wets are carrying on. In 
Michigan they are driving to control the 
press—and already have the support of 
two prominent Detroit papers in a cam- 
paign for a $250,000 fight fund. In Cali- 
fornia they are out for 120,000 signatures 
to begin a drive on the Wright enforce- 
ment act—the “Little” Volstead Act—and 
to work its overthrow in 1924, In Mis- 
souri the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment has twice as many 
branch organizations as one year ago, 
fifty in all, with a man continuously on 
the road for more. In Wisconsin, appeal 
is being made to the farmers. It is said, 
although economists deny it, that acreage 
formerly growing brewing grains has been 
changed to wheat since prohibition, with 
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the consequent drop in wheat profits. To 
this last argument, Chester Rowell, a 
prominent Californian economist, replies: 

“The beverage market was never any- 
thing more than a minor factor in the use 
of grains. No wheat was used for liquor 
and very little corn, compared with the 
other uses. And even at the low estimate 
of a dollar’s worth of whiskey made out 
of five cents’ worth of corn, every dol- 
lar’s worth of corn sold for distillation re- 
duced the purchasing power of the com- 
munity for other corn products $20.” 

Despite this, the wet argument persists, 
and is being hammered home, for its 
strength lies not in its truth, but the num- 
ber of times it is used. Manufacture of 
industrial alcohol, it is further charged, 
“which might be of great benefit to farm- 
ers in utilizing their wastes, is made vir- 
tually impossible by the restrictions of 
the prohibition law.” The extent to which 
these two wet arguments are being used 
may be gauged by the fact that copies 
of a speech by Edwin S. Broussard (D), 
Senator from Louisiana, on industrial 
alcohol and other grain charges, were 
sent out to the number of 200,000 copies. 

It all comes finally to the necessity for 
a reawakening of dry sentiment in the 
United States, and for a familiarity with 
the actual facts of the results of prohi- 
bition. Once those facts are given as wide 
circulation as the fallacious arguments 
of the wets, there will be little need for 
further efforts to insure maintenance of 
prohibition. In the meantime, however, 
this guerilla warfare of the wets goes 
on. Definite dry activity is needed to 
combat it. 
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When the Immigrant Comes 


The Church Must Make New 


De WILLIAM P. SHRIVER, in charge 
of immigrant work for the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, drew a 
graphic picture of the immigrants as they 
come into American life, principally as 
factory workers. He spoke to the Minis- 
ters’ Institute. He said that in New Eng- 
land alone there are working in mills a 
quarter of a million men who were 
formerly farm laborers in other lands. 
They have to adapt themselves to occu- 
pations which are utterly unfamiliar. 
This involves, he said, great social 
changes, for they become city dwellers 
instead of country dwellers, inhabitants 
of slums in fearful congestion instead of 
inhabitants of the open country. The 
most serious change, Dr. Shriver said, is 
in the complete dissociation of the immi- 
grant from the religious life of his old 
home, and that tens of thousands lose all 
church connection, and the regard for 
moral standards inherent in their ances- 
tral faith. Not only does the immigrant 
need religion, but those who would work 
with him in social service need the re- 
ligious incentive. 
list the immigrant, with the native Ameri- 
can, in building a real democracy which 
shall include us all, in building a real 
Christian community which we shall all 
serve and in which we shall all find our 


The far goal is to en-. 


Spiritual Connections for Him 


life. The churches alone can do this. 
Speaking of the difficulty of giving the 
immigrants a new religious incentive, the 
speaker pointed out that the connection 
with the mother country is lost; but that 
as these people have come to live in 
America they have come into our inheri- 
tance of religious freedom. He expressed 
the conviction that there must be a per- 
fectly free competition of religious ideas, 
and that immigrants must be won to some 
kind of religious organization, even if it 
is not their own, in order that they may 
not lapse. 

He illustrated his plans of work by 
describing the Christian Neighborhood 
House of Gary, Ind. There are thirty 
such ‘religious institutions, among immi- 
grants, under the management of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
He declared that there would not be 
workers for these institutions, and hun- 
dreds of others, but for the religious 
motive fostered by the Christian Church; 
and that merely material benefits do not 
permanently win the immigrants, for the 
spiritual hunger must be satisfied in some 
way. He appealed to his hearers to recog- 
nize the fact that the. wealth of this 
country rests on a substratum of popu- 
lation derived from other lands, and which 
should be strengthened spiritually by the 
Christian Church. 
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Federation of Religion for Liberal Students 


New Organization for Work in the Colleges 


WO NOTABLE and related events at 

the General Conference at New Haven, 
September 11-17, were the launching of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals and the official opening of the Sec- 
ond Mile of the Unitarian Campaign by 
and with Young People. 

On Wednesday evening, September 12, 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, chairman of 
the Advisory Council of the Student Fed- 
eration, briefly described the beginnings 
of the Federation and made a stirring 
plea to the denomination to support its 
work. Mr. Speight said: 

“The Young People’s Religious Union 
about a year ago formed a Department 
of Colleges and Universities. The De- 
partment spent much time last winter 
endeavoring to promote a vital inter- 
change of ideas and methods concerning 
what we have commonly called student 
work. We felt, however, that we could 
not hope to accomplish anything worth 
while until we had brought together stu- 
dents from various parts of the country, 
that they might confer and formulate 
their own ideas as to the relation of the 
liberal student to his church and his 
faith. We asked the parent organization, 
the Young. People’s Religious Union, to 
allow us to take the second week at the 
Isles of Shoals and make it a student 
conference. We dared to hope that 
seventy-five students would register, and 
we supposed that for the rest of the ac- 
commodation we should have to admit 
non-collegiate young people. 

“To cut a long story short, we had diffi- 
eulty in accommodating all who wished to 
attend, and the student conference as- 
sembled 265 young people, practically all 
of them in college, about to enter col- 
lege, or very recently graduated from col- 
lege. Their college affiliations repre- 
sented seventy-five universities, colleges, 
and schools of professional training, in 
twenty States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. In addition to Hastern colleges, 
which we might take for granted would 
be represented, there were also present 
representatives of Washington University, 
St. Louis; University of Chicago; Univer- 
sities of Nebraska, Michigan, California, 
and 
many others. Many of those who at- 
tended represented existing societies com- 
posed largely or exclusively of students; 
others came from colleges in which, on 
their own testimony, favorable conditions 
exist for the promotion of groups of 
liberal students. 

“The conference was called in the be- 
lief that. the time is ripe for a youth 
movement of America, to do what various 
leagues of youth are doing for their con- 
stituencies in Europe. . After earnest dis- 
cussions, the assembled students organ- 
ized their own student movement, which 


they named the Student Federation of 


Religious Liberals. 

“The immediate task of the organization 
is to make a thorough survey of the ex- 
isting field for student work. The Fed- 
eration desires to put a young man and 


a young woman into the field immediately 
as field secretaries.” — 

The start of the Second Mile of the 
Unitarian Campaign by and with Young 
People began on Thursday morning with 
the presentation of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the co-operation of the de- 
nomination is needed to extend among the 
young people of our churches a knowledge of 
our Unitarian faith, an opportunity for commu- 
nity service, and to provide for definite train- 
ing for leadership in accordance with the pro- 
gram laid out by the Y. P. R. U. for the con- 
tinuing Campaign by and with Young People. 


Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Campaign, outlined the plans for 
the coming year with the threefold pro- 
gram for young people’s societies. She 
urged the ministers, laymen, and lay- 
women to give constructive and definite 
support to the program in their local 
churches. “The Second Mile is not a race 
in which only the young people are to 
run, with all the rest cheering on the side 
lines. The cheering is necessary, but it is 
time for us all to ‘unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.’” 

The Second Mile of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign by and with Young People is begin- 
ning. One of the objectives fixed last 
January at the opening of the Campaign 
was attained—s00 young people at Star 
Island. From that high peak—Star Island 
—we go forward “shoulder to shoulder” 
with all our nine high purposes on our 
banners and in our hearts. The three 
greatest of these are written on three 
gateways which mark the journey. On 
October 1 we pass through the first gate- 
way entering upon the period of “Our 
Faith.” Between now and Christmas the 
young people everywhere are seeking to 
answer the question, “What does my lib- 
eral religion mean to me?” ‘To help in 
this quest, a leaflet entitled “Our Faith” 
has been written, in collaboration, by 
several of our most able ministers. 

The second gateway is “Community 
Service,” marking the period of January 
and February. Freedom of religion puts 
us into the position to be of the greatest 
service. During the business meetings 
of October, November, and December, re- 
ports will be made by individuals on local 
conditions, so that when January ushers 
in the community-service period, all mem- 
bers will be in a more intelligent and 
sympathetic frame of mind toward the 


problems to which, in the programs of 


meetings, they will answer the question, 
“What can we do to help?” All communi- 
eations regarding social service will be 
addressed to Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, chair- 
man Social Service Department of Y. P. 
R. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Training for leadership is the third 
period. It begins with Young People’s 
Sunday, February 24, and continues 
through the year. This period will seek 
to answer the question, “To whom shall 
I pass on my present responsibilities, and 
how shall I make myself worthy to as- 
sume greater ones?” 


-Dr. Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., 
made a plea that the older people be not 
indifferent and neglectful where the 
young people are concerned. He said: “I 
have taken great delight, particularly 
the past year, in attending as many of the 
evening meetings of my young people as 
I could. The young people of my church 
have put the heart of youth in me. I am 
for the resolution.” 

The chairman of the Social Service 
Department of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of 
Wollaston, Mass., described the commu- 
nity-service project, “Child Welfare,” 
which is to be the second period of the 
Second Mile. She showed the folder 
which has been issued to all the young 
people, and said, “Our quest for this year 
in the program of service is ‘What are the 
rights of every child?’ It is very signifi- 
cant, I think, that our young people re- 
spond when we make the full appeal to 
them to give their whole lives, when we 
reach down into the depths of their 
hearts. When religion is the center of 
life it inevitably leads to action. And so 
the question comes for us to consider, 
What are the rights of every child?” 
Mrs. Brown read from the folder: “A 
strong body, a good home, education, and 
play. Probably in your town and cer- 
tainly in your State there are children 
with stunted bodies, there are children 
who live in dens and holes. There are 
little orphans and children deserted and 
no one to care for them but the State. 
There are little children, blind, deaf, 
dumb, crippled, due to no fault of their 
own. There are children in court, chil- 
dren trained in crime by hardened crimi- 
nals in the jails in which they are held. 
Even so, it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish. You can help; you 
are the State.” 

Spirited opinions in favor of the work 
of the young people were offered in quick 
succession from the floor. Dr. Florence 
Buck received applause when she said 
that the older people in each church should 
give not only financial support to the 
young people, but “dollars and sense.” 
Mrs. Osear C. Gallagher voiced the hearty 
interest and support of The Alliance to 
the young people’s cause, making it tan- 
gible by a pledge from The Alliance to 
the Student Federation. This pledge was 
quickly followed by several personal 
pledges from the audience. At the close 
of the conference, pledges from known 
and anonymous givers amounted to $1, 200 
for the work of the Student Federation. 
In addition, $1,000 was assured from The 
Alliance and $1,000 from the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

The executive board, headed by Robert 
Raible of Harvard Divinity School and 
Louisville, Ky., president, engaged for 
field secretary Alfred Hobart of Montreal, 
McGill University. Mr. Hobart took up 
his duties on Monday, October 1, at the 
headquarters of the ¥. P. R. U., 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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President Coolidge 
on the Fundamentals 


President Coolidge has Calvinistie tra- 
ditions, concluding from certain elements 
of his character and from recent state- 
ments. He also is familiar with those 
revolutionary movements .which placed 
the Bible in the hands of the common 
people and which established the truth 


of equality and democracy. He said in 
an address before the New York 
Wo My Olea 


“Tt was for the principle of personal 
judgment in matters of religion that the 
English and the Dutch were contending 
and which set the common people to read- 
ing the Bible. There came to them a new 
vision of the importance of the indi- 
vidual which brought him into direct con- 
tact with his Creator. It was this con- 
ception applied to affairs of government 
that made the people sovereign. It raised 
up the common man to the place which 
heretofore had been reserved for a privi- 
leged class in church and state. It en- 
nobled the people. The logical result of 
this was the free man, educated in a 
free school, maintaining a free govern- 
ment. It was the American colonies that 
defended and re-established these ever- 
lasting truths. It was because religion 
gave the people a new importance and a 
new glory that they demanded a new 
freedom and a new government. We 
eannot in our genération reject the cause 
and retain the result.” 


Advertising the Undertaker 


Walter I. Clarke, publicity director of 
the Presbyterian Church, recently sur- 
veyed the church buildings along a lead- 
ing avenue of a large American city. On 
concluding the tour, he thus commented 
on what he had seen: “I noticed that in 
almost every instance the front of the 
church bore a large sign advertising the 
undertaker of the parish. This was the 


most conspicuous feature of these 
churches. Each edifice struck a note of 
death. No church sounded a dominant 


keynote of life. To my mind, every church 
ought to display a dignified but effective 
sign advertising the church’s chief busi- 
ness. If it is also necessary to advertise 
the lesser though important duty of car- 
ing for the dead, then that ought to be 
subordinated to the greater relations that 
the church bears to the physical and spir- 
itual life of the people. A live sign for 
every church is a good if not a necessary 
_thing, in these days of modern ideas in 
promotion, and each church ought to sup- 
plement such announcements at its edifice 
with paid display advertising in the news- 
papers.” 


Syndicated Prayers 


Now comes the syndicated prayer. The 
Federation of Churches, Rochester, N.Y., 
has asked 300 leading churchmen of the 
country to contribute written prayers 
from which selections will be made for 
publication in the Rochester Times-Union, 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


a newspaper with a circulation of 68,000. 
The editor declares that his readers want 


this feature. Arrangements have been 
made to supply a number of papers 
throughout the country with the prayers, 
which may be selected. 


Disciples Report and Look to 1924 


The Disciples of Christ held their in- 
ternational convention at Colorado 
Springs, Col., September 3-9, with 2,000 
delegates in attendance. The new munici- 
pal auditorium with accommodations for 
2,500 persons, served as the chief place 
of meeting. The First Baptist, First Pres- 
byterian, and First Christian churches 
were also used. A notable innovation 
was an evangelical campaign, or confer- 
ence, held two days before the regular 
convention. At this conference genuine 
revival sermons were preached, and meth- 
ods of securing converts were discussed. 

The main convention coneerned itself 
with the delivery of sermons which in- 
cluded reports of the various departments 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and addresses which had for their 
aim promotion of the several missionary 
and philanthropic causes connected with 
the church. The financial report as given 
at the convention showed total receipts 
of $2,912,157, a gain of $209,426 over the 
previous year. The entire membership 
of the church is 1,378,000, a gain during 
the year of 68,000. There have been 3,340 
conversions on foreign fields. The conven- 
tion is forwarding the plans for the 
golden jubilee of the women’s organiza- 
tions, in 1924, Efforts are being made to 
form 500 new societies of women, secure 
50,000 new members, and get pledges 
for $1,000,000 for fifty new buildings for 
the United Missionary Society. 


Friends Call Treaty Immoral 


The Society of Friends of Great Britain 
are strongly in favor of revising the 
Treaty of Versailles. At their recent 
yearly meeting they indicted the treaty 
for compelling France to assume a war- 
like attitude, destroying peace initiative, 
and encouraging the spirit of vengeance. 
The following arraignment gives an idea 
of the feeling of this peace-loving organiza- 
tion: “On financial, economic, and politi- 
cal grounds the Treaty of Versailles has 
been arraigned. We, however, are bur- 
dened chiefly with its fundamental immo- 
rality. The first consideration for the 
framers should have been to relieve the 
common suffering of the peoples rather 
than to increase the power of victor 
states. It was wrong to exclude the con- 
quered from the Peace Conference, wrong 
to impute sole guilt and to extort an 
admission of that guilt by the weapon of 
Starvation, and it was wrong to ignore 
the promise of better terms to a demo- 
cratic Germany. ‘The treaty is morally 
invalid, because many of its provisions, 
unjust in themselves, are a breach of 
the terms on which the Central Powers 
laid down their arms.” 


Dean Inge Disapproves Again 


Dean Inge does not approve the elec- 
tive system for bishops in the Church of 
England. With his usual candor and 
clearness he says: “This would indeed 
mean death and bondage for the church. 
We know only too well the type of bish- 
ops whom we should get under a system 
of election. They would be safe men, 
narrow men, small men.’ A self-governing 
church, in the present state of organized 
opinion, would bind us in fetters forged in 
the Middle Ages.” 


Citizenship Conference 
on Prohibition 
The Federal Council of Churches has 
called a citizenship conference on the 
prohibition issue, to be held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., October 14-16. One object will 
be to arouse Christian forces the country 
over to the necessity of supporting the 
Volstead Act.° Civic organizations will 
also be invited to send delegates. A com- 
mittee is now at work gathering facts 
and figures relative to the temperance 
situation. This information will be pre- 
sented to the conference, and a program 
of action adopted. 


From the Golden Rule Factory 


The Christian world as well as the 
business world is interested in the cloth- 
ing factory of Arthur Nash in Cincinnati, 
known as the Golden Rule factory, for 
the proprietor endeavors to conduct his 
establishment on the principle of “Do 
unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” Though clothing products are 
higher in price than last year, Mr. Nash 
has announced that the price of suits will 
not be advanced this season. One of the 
recent developments was the introduc- 
tion of measures known as the “Emanci- 
pation Proclamation for Women.” Hours 
of labor for women have been reduced 
below those required in any other indus- 
try. The minimum wage for women is 
fifty cents an hour. 


A. Bonar Law, Minister’s Son 


A. Bonar Law, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, of a family of illustrious 
men, who still wields a wide influence in 
British polities, is the son of a minister. 
He was named for Andrew Bonar, D.D., 
well-known Scotch Presbyterian minister 
of Glasgow, brother of Horatius Bonar, 
the hymn-writer. His father was a min- 
ister in the Free Church of Scotland. He 
regularly attended church, taught in the 
Sunday-school, and was an. influential 
member of the church literary society. “ 

“You know your Bible,” a friend said 
to him once, “Yes,” said Bonar Law, 
“but I know my old minister’s Bible bet- 
ter.” Mrs. Bonar Law was the daughter 
of one of the leading elders in Helensburgh 
West United Free Church., It was an in- 
spiring sight to the parish when Mr. and 
Mrs. Law ushered their five children to 
the family pew. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Likes Editorial “Bring Them Over” 


The present instance illustrates with pointedness why 
people are moved to write letters to Tum CuristTiaNn 
Rucistmr. First, we have a personal word to the Editor, 
explaining the writer’s action in sending the challenge. 
Then follows the letter for all men to read. Says this 
Unitarian church officer: 


With some misgivings as to the good taste in writing the 
enclosed, I am impelled to send it to you for such use as you 
may care to make of it. 

I have just been reading your editorial “Bring Them Over” 
in THE Curistian Recister of September 13. I have for a 
long time been possessed of the idea expressed in that editorial, 
and have been hoping that somebody would “start something.” 
The disposition of my associates [the writer is a trustee in a 
comfortable Unitarian society] is to be very careful about 
starting anything that is new. I respect their point of view 
that controversies should be avoided if possible, and personally 
I should like to avoid controversies, although I believe they are 
good for one in every relation in life if you can regulate your 
controversy to the discussion of principles. 


I am mailing a copy of this letter to the minister of our 
church. 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


As a comparative new-comer to Unitarian associations 
I miss the assertion and contention (in the good sense of your 
editorial “Bring Them Over,’ September 13) which are the 
mainspring of orthodox worship. Dogmatic argument has 
always seemed futile, but exchange of views and a certain 
amount of argument seem to me essential to progress in any 
democratic movement. Of course the merit of this point of 
view must lie in the direction of argument to points of real 
importance. ~ : 

In a certain Unitarian society there are many splendid indi- 
viduals. They admire the fine sermons of their minister, and 
they contribute liberally and passively out of more or less 
plethoric incomes to all activities of the church. The Uni- 
tarian faith seems to be conventionally regarded by most of the 
congregation. 

In an ‘association of several years in this church and in 
the Laymen’s League I have never, outside of the minister’s 
sermons, heard any discussion of religion or religious faith. 
I often wonder what our members are really thinking reli- 
giously, and whether, in the absence of something to talk about, 
we are not, as a church, suffering hardening of the arteries. 
I for one would like to see our Unitarian fellowship in this 
church attend an “experience meeting,” at which each could 
put his religious faith into words, summing up the essentials 
of his or her religious experience and conclusions. That might 
be a good way to kindle the enthusiasm that is essential to 
real activity in any organization. 

Such a Unitarian “prayer-meeting” might not only set forth 
the positive points of individual religious faiths, but it might 
well clear the atmosphere by denial of the dogmas which may 
appear impossible of acceptance. It may be found that some 
of us are still swayed by Romanistic, Calvinistic, Methodistic, 
or paganistic ideas. It might be shocking to know just what 
our neighbors do think along religious lines, but it would 
be well worth while to risk a little controversy in the effort 
to get down to bedrock. 

The beautiful Unitarian confession of faith is like a guide- 
board on the main highway of life. But travel on that 
thoroughfare is a matter of roads and grades, obstructions and 
passings, with possible detours. Is it not worth while for 


fellow-passengers to consult together about these details; in 
order that we may the better understand the highway and the 
better ways of passing over? P. 


For Unitarians at Oxford 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


May I call the attention. of ministers, secretaries of Lay- 
men’s League chapters, and others, to the fact that a chap- 
ter of the (British) Unitarian and Free Christian Laymen’s 
League has been founded at Oxford, England? 

We already have one American member, but we should 
like to have more, as we are anxious to get together all the 
Unitarians who are at Oxford. 

I shall therefore be very glad to hear of any American 
Unitarians who are already “up” or who are coming “up” in 
October. We meet twice a term, and the yearly subscription 
is only half a crown. ; S. G. Lrg, 

Secretary, Oxford Chapter, Laymen’s League. 

MacpaLen Couiyen, OxrorD, ENGLAND. 


India’s Freedom in a Larger GroupP 
To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Will you permit me to speak of a recent review in THE 
ReeisterR on the book by Mr. Taraknath Das, “India in World 
Polities” ? 

I would like to call the attention of the reviewer to the 
fact that India has three hundred and twenty millions of 
people, or one-fifth of the world’s population. She is therefore 
not a “small group,” nor is she likely to be an “antagonistic” 
member of the world family when she gains her independence— 
as she is bound to do! 

“Antagonism” is improbable from India with her heritage of 
pacifism, so greatly emphasized by Gandhi, the leader of the 
Nationalist movement. 

The reviewer says, “Freedom for India within a larger group 
of nations would be a more practical ideal.” The recent Kenya 
decision in favor of white superiority among the British Domin- 
ions pretty completely disposes of the oft-repeated theory that 
India could have “freedom within a larger group of nations,” 
that is, the British Commonwealth. Mary K. Morse. 

New YorxK City. 


. What Kind of Religious Training? 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of September 20 occurs an interesting item 
headed “In Prison Despite Religious Training,” giving statis- 
tics proving that almost all criminals have had some kind 
of religious upbringing. But what kind of religious training? 
What brand of religion? A few years ago Cardinal O’Con- 
nell attacked Protestantism in a sermon in Boston, alleging 
widespread immorality and charging Protestants with the 
blame. This reckless charge did not go unchallenged. It was 
pointed out that the most notoriously criminal section of 
Boston has been given over almost wholly to the Cardinal’s 
co-religionists. Moreover, some of us offered to visit our 
prisons, jails, reformatories, and other institutions of similar 
character, in company with the Cardinal, and check up the 
religious preferences of the inmates. Since then, no more 
statements of the kind have been forthcoming. 

The incident recalls another that happened in Maine many 
years ago. Dr. I. P. Quimby was then editor of the Gospel 
Banner, the Universalist organ of the Pine Tree State. It 
was the day of bitter denominational rivalry. The editor of a 
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leading orthodox religious weekly, who held the present 
Fundamentalist position, charged the Universalists with pro- 
moting immorality and criminality by removing the fear of 
everlasting punishment. Had he stopped with this general 
statement, he might have “got away with it,” but he very 
foolishly added the charge that, as the result of their teach- 
ings, “the prisons of Maine were full of Universalists.” Dr. 
Quimby, quick to seize the opportunity, wasted no time in dis- 
puting the general charge, but took great pains to visit 
every prison and jail in the State. Not a Liberal Christian 
did he find, either Universalist or Unitarian. But he did find 
representatives of all orthodox churches, and particularly of 
the church to which the editor who made the charges belonged. 
The findings were tabulated and published in full in the 
Gospel Banner. Widely copied and published in the secular 
press, they made a profound impression and gave a powerful 
impetus to Liberal Christianity throughout the State. Since 
then, no one has had the temerity to repeat the charge. 
Doubtless the statistics of the religious training of criminals 
published in your always interesting journal are true. But 
I repeat, What kind of religious training, and what brand 
of religion? Manty B. TowNseEnpn. 


MEDFIELD, Mass. 


A Vacation in Blue Ridge, N.C. 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Some of your readers may be interested in the news that 
Fundamentalism has not yet carried the Solid South. The 
South is so often represented as the home of old-fogy religion 
that signs of Liberalism in that region assume special interest. 
For that reason I transmit a few notes on a short vacation 
spent at a semi-religious resort in North Carolina. 

Blue Ridge, which for a number of years has been used 
mainly as a summer outing-place for “Y” secretaries, is situ- 
ated near the loftiest mountains east of the Rockies. The 
scenery of the neighborhood is glorious, and the purling of 
the brook which runs by the main building of the Blue 
Ridge Association is as soothing as the cadences of a Portu- 
guese lyric. d 

I call Blue Ridge a semi-religious resort without animus, 
for want of a better term. Its hall, or main building, is a 
school, church, and hotel, all in one, the lobby containing 
a fine portrait of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

I attended a few of the lectures. Dr. 8. C. Mitchell of the 
University of Richmond, said to be an ordained Baptist minis- 
ter, in his course on “The Economic Reconstruction of the 
South” deplored the ‘divisive’ influence of the churches in 
community life, and most emphatically advocated church union. 

Two of the sermons which I heard at Blue Ridge seemed 
quite liberal in tendency; at any rate were marred by no 
irrational dogmatizing. 

There were many informal discussions, natural on short 
acquaintance in such a place, on the subject of religion. 
Denominational distinctions were ignored and even the secta- 
rian names wére rarely pronounced. I heard two Fundamen- 
talists declare their belief in the Bible “from lid to lid,” but, 
on the other hand, distinguished guests, members of different 
churches, were giving expression to various kinds of Liberal- 
ism. For example, a former judge on the Texas bench, whose 
acquaintance I value highly, assured me that for years he has 
advocated discarding the Old Testament as sacred scripture. 
I asked him whether he might properly be called a Liberal 
Methodist, and he cordially replied, “You may even say that 
I am a heretical Methodist.” 

I met no Jews, Catholics, or Negroes (except a few Negro 
servants) at Blue Ridge; but the Negro is there as a problem, 
opinions on which were so yaried that it seems impossible to 
sum them up briefly. Car ©. Rice, 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Christian Endeavor and its Founder 
To the Editor of TH&r CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read the amazing statement by the general sec- 
retary of the Society of Christian Endeavor at its recent inter- 
national convention, that 10,971 new local societies have been 
added to the rolls in the last two years. It is statements like 
this which startle us into realization of its stupendous growth 
and significance in the modern world; for though at first an 
American institution, it is now a world institution, with thou- 
sands of members in almost every nation. In Burope espe- 
cially, they are doing more than almost any other agency to 
stamp out jealousy and hate and to promote friendly co-opera- 
tion among peoples so recently embittered and estranged. 

The accounts which Dr. Clark gave us recently of the multi- 
tudes of great meetings, sometimes of two or three thousand, 
which he addressed in Poland, Hungary, Germany, and else- 
where, with enthusiasm as great as the numbers, are a rare 
promise for the future. Dr. Clark is in this way carrying on 
in Europe a most effective ministry of reconciliation. His 
articles and letters to American newspapers since the war, on 
the political and economic conditions in Europe, have been of 
unique value, on account of the accuracy of his knowledge, the 
courage and precision of his judgments, and his universally 
conceded impartiality. However sharply some of his state 
ments cut across the prejudices of certain readers, no one 
ever thinks of him as pro-German or “pro” anything but 
truth. 

Since the days when Saint Paul went up and down Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, planting little Christian congre- 
gations, supporting himself by tent-making, or doing what he 
could to save himself from becoming a charge on these feeble 
groups, I know of no more impressive instance of missionary 
devotion and adventure than that of this modern Saint Francis 
again and again encircling the globe, planting and inspiring. 
his Christian Endeavor societies, refusing any salary, and sup- 


porting himself by his pen. 


Roger W. Babson in his recent impressive “Lessons from the 
Death of Warren G. Harding” lays emphasis on the duty of 
adequate expression of ur appreciation of the men who serve 
us while they are still alive and not dead; and, much as we all 
have honored and revered Francis Clark, I sometimes think 
that we have never yet given adequate expression to our sense 
of his mighty achievement. 

In Boston, we can never forget that it is pre-eminently a 
Boston and New England achievement. Dr. Clark was 
educated at Kimball Academy and Dartmouth College. He 
founded the first Christian Endeavor society in Portland; but 
he soon came to Boston, and Boston has been his home and 
the headquarters of his society for these forty years—for the 
movement is yet only forty years old. Boston has been the 
cradle of many religious movements, but of no other com- 
parable in proportions to this, which I think numbers three 
or four million devoted young people. 

Dr. Clark is not only a great religious teacher and reformer; 
he is also a great statesman. From the beginning, he saw 
clearly that the movement must have, not only a heart, but 
a head and hands; and every Christian Endeavor society was 
made a good-citizenship committee, exercising during this long 
period an influence in behalf of purer and loftier municipal 
and national politics which is inestimable. 

During the last twenty years he has thrown the whole 
weight of the society with equal power into the cause of 
international peace and good-will, contending against all the 
forces that make for war and hate among the nations, and 
arousing the young people in the churches to an earnest reali- 
zation that the purpose of the founder of their religion was 
to bring in a new era of peace on earth and good-will to men. 
Thus for our own day Dr. Clark’s work and message have a 
timeliness and imperativeness of incalculable significance. 


Boston, Mass. Lucia AMES Meap. 
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Where Books are Needed 


During the war a vast number of excellent books were sent to 


the camps to meet the urgent need for good reading there. 


To-day 


another demand for books comes to us, no less compelling. This time 
it comes from the great educational centers of Europe, who find them- 
selves wholly without means to purchase American books at the pres- 


ent rate of exchange. 


world without friendship, and no friendship without knowledge. 


There can be no peace among the nations of the 


It 


is to our own interest, therefore, to keep the youth of old Europe 
_ informed of the best that is being thought and done in the New World. 
Look through your shelves and see what you can spare for this pur- 


pose. 


The need is for all kinds of reference books pertaining to Amer- 


ica, the writings of our representative men, books on American art 
and architecture, the publications of national societies, files of lead- 
ing periodicals, scientific books of all kinds, and even books of general 


reading which reflect our customs and ideals. 


If you have such books 


that you are willing to give to the great libraries of Europe, send them 
prepaid to the Bureau of International Exchanges, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. The books will be sorted by a representative 


of the American Library Association and sent across the seas. 


A Gifted Journalist 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


During the early spring of 1921, in the 
lobby of that great hotel which our Gov- 
ernment has built upon the breakwater 
at Galveston, your critic chanced upon 
two men deep in conversation. One of 
them was unmistakable. The stocky, blue- 
clad figure, surmounted by a square head 
thatched with snowy white, the fiery blue 
_ eyes, with the firm-set lips below, half- 
hidden by a heavy moustache and tiny 
imperial, could belong to no one else than 
Henry Watterson. Equally plain was it 
that his companion was a brother soldier 
of the Confederacy. Their talk, what 
little a shameless eavesdropper could hear 
of it, dealt with various experiences 
shared during the brothers’ war. Vig- 
orously, the great editor 

Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain. 


His conversation lacked nothing of the 
energy, pungency, and originality which 
the reading public had long since come 
to know and welcome in his written word. 
Evidently, old age had brought with it 
no lessening of his powers. 

The selfsame quality of undying youth 
and outspoken vigor is manifest in the 
latest volume to bear his name upon its 
title-page.* Like his autobiography, the 
collection of editorials now published con- 
stitutes a noble memorial of one of the 
greatest of American journalists. It con- 
tains a series of leaders which originally 
appeared in the columns of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal covering a long period of 
years. Classified under comprehensive 
headings, the collection bears convincing 
witness to the unique qualities of Marse 
Henry’s many-sided genius. Read in suc- 
cession, these chapters form a political 
and social history of American civilization 


*Tum Epiror1aLs oF HmNRY WATTHRSON. 
Compiled with an Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur Krock. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $3.50. 


Cc. R. J. 


HENRY WATTERSON 


Trenchant writer, gallant gentleman, 
loyal lover of his kind 


of exceptional value. In them the reader 
will hear echoes of many political battles 
which, though half-forgotten now, never- 
theless wrought important changes in the 
life of the Republic. They also contain a 
host of vivid portraits of various famous 
personages, together with comments upon 
all sorts of questions, literary, social, his- 
toric, even religious. Never, under any 
circumstances, did their author fail to 
know his own mind, and to express it in 
the terse, racy English which was pecu- 
liarly his own. In the buoyancy of their 
utterance his statements more than make 
up for any lack of accuracy they may pos- 
sess. Whether Mr. Watterson writes 
about the evils of carpet-baggery in re- 
construction days, party battles within the 
Democratic ranks, the contrasting gifts 
of Dickens and Thackeray, the perils of 
Cesarism under Roosevelt, or the crimes 
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of German junkerdom, he always flings 
himself into his subject headlong, and ex- 
presses his opinion in no uncertain terms. 
As to where he stands, there can be no 
doubt or question. 

To the lover of our English tongue this 
book is sure to bring pleasure unalloyed. 
Sheer delight is it to find language infused 
with such a spirit of courage and chivalry 
handled so simply and so skillfully by a 
master hand. It is enough to arouse the 
admiration of every would-be writer, and 
plunge him into despair. While the pe- 
rusal of these editorials cannot fail to in- 
spire eyery journalist with a new rey- 
erence for his craft, the general reader 
will derive from them an abundance of 
insight into the political life of our coun- 
try during one of its most momentous 
epochs, together with impressions of many 
contemporary leaders of no mean impor- 
tance. Thus valuable out of all propor- 
tion to its size is this harvest of gleanings 
from the fruitage of a long life spent in 
the public Service, in defense of those 
ideals and principles whose survival alone 
can insure the continued existence of 
democratic institutions in these United 
States. Here was a gifted journalist who 
was not only a trenchant writer, but a 
gallant gentleman, a brave, clear-sighted 
patriot, and a loyal lover of his kind. 

A. BR. H. 


He Thought Himself Sinless 
Tue RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF JOHN HuM- 
PHREY Noyes. By George Wallingford Noyes. 
New York; The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Mr. Noyes founded a religious commu- 
nity at Putney, Vt., embodying the radical, 
social, and religious principles which later 
brought fame to the Oneida Community, 
of which it was the precursor. A read- 
ing of this volume brings before one again 
the religious fervors and the theological 
bitternesses of his time. Born in Ver- 
mont, he studied at Dartmouth and then 
at Yale Theological School. He became a 
perfectionist and went about casting out 
devils. He possessed an active mind. His 
piety was genuine, and he was completely 
assured that his life was sinless. These 
facts give the book an importance for 
students of the psychology of religion. 
Besides this, it has historical -value as a 
record of the founding of a religious com- 
munity which afterward attained great 
prominence. The author sets forth ex- 
tensively Mr. Noyes’s views, with the argu- 
ments upon which they rest. Over these 
the reader will pass hurriedly, unless he © 
be interested in historical research. 
H. F. B. 


If This Be Orthodoxy 

AN ADVENTURE IN ORTHODOXY. By Joseph 
M. M. Gray. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. B 

A brilliantly written little volume, 
easily read, and leaving with the reader 
a distinct sense of moral uplift and 
spiritual outlook. 

The author’s orthodoxy apparently con- 
sists in a conviction that “men need again 
the sustaining sense of continuity with a 
durable and triumphant past, not merely 
in its social evolutions, but pre-eminently 
in its moral certitudes.” His adventurous 
exploration of the consequences of that 
conviction leads him to “the conception 
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of the incarnation not as God’s after- 
thought to rescue a world that had gone 
hopelessly from him, but as God’s self- 
disclosure of the world as eternally his 
., and with good enough at its heart 
to provide the arena and the exhibition of 
his divine character in terms of human 
experience and life.” } 

If this be orthodoxy, a great many of 
us who have regarded ourselves as far 
from orthodox will be disposed to make 
the most of it. And we can make a great 
deal of it for the comfort of our souls 
and the lighting of our way of life. But 
it is doubtful if any of us can make any- 
thing of the author’s seeming suggestion 
that, pending the formulation of a new 
ereed, we may cling to some historic creed 
of the past, the Nicene Creed, for instance, 
as a temporary stay and solace. We are 
mindful of the Master’s parable of the 
new wine in old wine-skins. 


Where Feuds Still Linger 


THH QUARH WoMEN. By Lucy Furman. Bos- 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.75. 

The Quare Women tells the story of 
two young women who go from the more 
cultured parts of Kentucky into the back- 
ward mountain regions where feuds still 
exist, there in their “cloth houses” to con- 
duct classes in singing, in sewing, and in 
cooking, as well as in reading and writing. 
The story narrates not so much the ex- 
periences of the young women, as the first 
reactions and changing attitudes of the 
native men and women toward these ‘quare 
women,’ who do not marry early, who 
go away from home unaccompanied by 
brother or husband, and who dress and 
speak so charmingly. 

At first they are misjudged, but gradu- 
ally they win the confidence of the younger 
people and then of their elders, until by 
the time the summer is ended, these old 
feudists are ready to build a schoolhouse 
to keep these representatives of light and 
culture in their midst. The story presents 
a vivid picture of the backward life, and 
limited, meager minds of the mountain 
people, with their untamed instincts, but 
potential moral heroisms. H. ¥F. B, 


Supping on Horrors 


Tun Scargtert Macaw. By G. #. Locke. 
ton: L. O. Page & Oo. $1.90. 

A mysterious murder in a room closed 
and locked from the inside, the dying 
woman’s inexplicable last words, the rau- 
cous ery of the huge scarlet macaw which 
was the sole witness of a peculiarly atro- 
cious crime, such is the starting-point of 
a mystery story, the unraveling of whose 
complicated plot leads the reader through 
a multitude of events until he has supped 
full on horrors. Conventionally written, 
this is a detective story not much above 
the average. The lover of this kind of 
fiction will find his curiosity excited and 
his attention more or less closely held, as 
suspicion is directed against one charac- 
ter after another, until the guilt of the 
actual criminal is eventually disclosed. 
That vast portion of the public who reads 
for amusement only is likely to find it 
sufficiently entertaining. 


Bos- 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


From Lady Barristers 
to Cave-Men 

FANCINS veRSUS Faps. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead € Oo. $2.00. 

A mixture of acuteness and obtuseness, 
of understatement and exaggeration, of 
truth and falsehood, of emphasis and ne- 
glect, of willful blindness and unwitting 
insight,—that is Chesterton. In this book 
—a scrapbook, as he calls it—he has gath- 
ered together a number of slight things 
strung on a slight thread, along with a 
somewhat more solid essay on rhyme and 
another on Puritanism. Mr. Chesterton’s 
satire is always provocative, although we 
sometimes weary of his conceits. He has 
that kind of topsy-turvy mentality which 
conceives of original thought as the in- 
version of all the ordinary truths of life. 
Such an inversion is frequently revealing, 
and Mr. Chesterton has the wit to make 
the most of the new revelation. He talks 
here of the prudery of the feminists, of 
the slavery of free verse, of the inno- 
cence of the criminal, and of similar 
fancies. ORS, 


Clear and Courageous 

FREEDOM AND CHRISTIAN ConpucT. By John 
A. W. Haas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

The author, who is president of Muhlen- 
berg College, takes the position that free- 
dom is the great ethical problem, and 
makes it his path of approach to a com- 
prehensive system of ethics, which shall 
take into account the whole ethical devel- 
opment both ancient and modern. Ethics 
is defined as “the science of character 
and conduct that establishes real, vital, 
human freedom.” Character, and conduct 
which proceeds from character, are seen 
to be vitally related to religion. There- 
fore, the author discusses religion in its 
bearing upon one’s instincts, desires, and 
conduct. 

The book is prepared for use in col- 
lege classes, as the basis of discussions 
and is distinctly and avowedly written 
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from the Christian point of view. Its 
spirit is broad and scientific. The dis- 


cussion takes ever into account the social 
nature of religion, character, and conduct, 
as it considers “The Finding of Freedom” 
through pleasure, through reason, and 
through personality; and “‘The Function- 
ing of Freedom” in the individual life, 
the family, the church, and the state. 
The clear and courageous character of 
the author’s thought may be judged from 
the following word on war: “All de- 
fenses of war fail to make it moral. It 
is a perversion of the moral order. Mur- 
der is legitimatized through it, and the 
taking of life becomes a business. Lying 
and deception are the approved attitudes. 
Hate sweeps over peoples; revenge is de- 
veloped; and the bitterness of war is 
handed on aS a memory from generation 
to generation. HWvery war sows the seed 
of future war. ... There is no part of 
war that does not degrade and enslave 
man.” H. F. B. 


Tabloid Revere 


A HANDBOOK OF AMDRICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
AN ANNUAL Survuy. Highth Hdition. 1922-28. 
Porter Sargent, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


An exceedingly useful book of informa- 
tion concerning schools and summer 
camps with comparative tables and educa- 
tional directories. It embodies the work 
of a corps of specialists. Its 1,000 pages 
contain data which cannot elsewhere be 
found. 


Tun Faith or A MoppRn CHRISTIAN: PAPDRS 
BY THN THHOLOGICAL SEVENTEEN. Columbus, 
Ohio: Stoneman Press. 


The Seventeen is an association of min- 
isters of different denominations who held 
an institute of religion one year ago in 
Columbus, Ohio. The addresses now pub- 
lished represent the fundamentalism of a 
modern liberal theology, which can claim 
harmony with the method and the results 
of science. The note is one of ardor and 
hopefulness. 


PEONIES IN THD LITTLH GARDEN. By Mra. 
Edward Harding. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $1.75. 

The peony is coming into its own. The 
cheeks of heroines, which once emulated 
only the rose, now occasionally burn like 
the peony. The city of Winnipeg has 
adopted the peony as its civic flower, and 
the author hopes that the time is not far 
away when this glorious flower will con- 
note America, and every garden in the 
land will enjoy its sumptuous blooms, 
In this little book Mrs. Harding shares 
with her readers a rich experience in 
growing these flowers. he tells of vari- 
eties, and cultivation, and diseases. An 
excellent addition to the Little Garden 
Series. 


Books Received 


AUFSATZH DAS NUMINOSD BETREFFEND. 
Rudolf Otto. Stuttgart/Gotha: 
Andreas Perthes A.-G. 2,800,000 m. 

Das Hnirien. Unser DAS IRRATIONALE IN DER 
IDEn DHS GOTTLICHHN UND SHIN VERHALTNIS 
ZUM RATIONALEN. By Rudolf Otto. Stutt- 
gart/Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes A.-G. 
2,800,000 m. ; . 
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Work and Wishes 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 1 


“Hello, Philip! Hot enough to roast 
geese, isn’t it?’ Miss Perkins pushed 
back her sunbonnet and stopped weeding, 
to lean on the fence and talk. 

“Pretty warm,” said Philip Dare, from 
the seat of a rickety delivery wagon. He 
had no need to halt the fat white horse, 
for halting was Nancy’s favorite occupa- 
tion. At the first sound of Miss Perkins’s 
voice, the wise beast drew up in the shade 
and started placidly cropping grass. 

“Aren’t you afraid that old mare of 
Grandpa Sawyer’s will drop dead of over- 
work?” inquired Miss Perkins, with her 
odd cackle. 

“Overeating’s the worst danger,” twin- 
kled Philip, “or curiosity. | Gwen’s nick- 
named her the ‘Curious Cottabus.’ ” 

“Tiand’s sake! If that sister of yours 
isn’t the quaintest!” exclaimed Miss Per- 
kins. “Where did she get that notion?” 

“Out of a book Mrs. Gilmore gave her. 
There’s a freak animal as big as a horse, 
but with a cat’s head, and a fan at the 
end of its tail. It’s chock-full of curiosity 
and lives on other people’s affairs. If it 
fails to ask at least fifty questions a day, 
it has to curl up and die. Course, Nancy 
can’t ask questions, but she looks them! 
Always has her ears pricked up.” 

Miss Perkins cackled appreciatively, 
then noting the festive little Colorado flag 
rakishly stuck over one ear of the un- 
worried Nancy, she demanded, “Store 
going to close to-morrow on account of 
the celebration?” 

Philip nodded. “Hverybody’s going to 
the picnic,” he volunteered, having learned 

‘long since that one of his duties as de- 
liyery boy was to visit with his customers. 
“Ruth Loring asked us to have supper 
with them, and fireworks after dark. 
We're going in Loring’s big truck.” His 
eyes sparkled. “Colorado Day’s about as 
good as the Fourth this year.” 

“In that case I’d better stop weeding 


My Swallow 


RUTH IRVING CONNER 


I watched a swallow cleave the air 
And disappear, I knew not where, 
Until one day, I, all intent 

On industry, set out and bent 

My energy toward some leaves 

That huddled snugly ’neath the eaves 
Of my abode, and there espied 

My swallow, housed and occupied. 

My swallow,—that full well I knew,— 
For woven in and out and through 
Her carpet, ran a thread of lace 

I had declared as out of place. 

And that it was had held my eye 
The while she circled ’neath the sky. 
Said I, ““‘We mothers are akin, 
Furry, feathered, or plain skin, 

And deposed you shall not be 

While this roof serves to shelter me! 
In good time, pray return my call 
And bring your babies one and all!” 
There followed me a tender cry; 

My swallow crooning lullaby. 
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and rinse out my lavender lawn,” decided 
Miss Perkins, with the air of making 
a weighty decision. “Cousin Jane’s folks 
are sure to drive in from the ranch and 
stop for me. Going to be speeches and the 
Firemen’s Band, you say? Well, Philip, 
if you’re coming this way again, better 
bring me a yeast-cake” (Miss Perkins’s 
mind was on her empty bread-box now) 
“and some bananas and lemons. The 
children always want lemonade, and I 
ean take along a gallon-pail full as well 
as not. Cousin Jane will bring fried 
chicken and layer cake’— 

“Anything else, Miss Perkins?’ Philip 
jotted down the articles in his little book. 
Be did not groan over the fact that he 
had not planned to come this way again 
that hot, busy day. On the contrary, his 
smile and his voice were cheerful 
as usual as he slapped the reins and 
vigorously urged the restful Nancy to 
“move on.” 

Out in the deep dust of the road some- 
thing like a groan did escape Philip. A 
woman was signaling and yoo-hooing from 
the old house at the top of the steepest 
hill in town. “Mrs. Horton’s thought of 
something,’ guessed the boy, whose pa- 
tience needed to equal Job’s. “Still, I 
might as well get all the orders I can, 
since I have to come back. Glad I put 
that puzzle for Jamie in my pocket. No, 
ma’am, Lady Cottabus, I won’t pull the 
wagon up hill for you, so pull away and 
work off some of that fat!” 

The white horse had stopped stock-still, 
face to face with the. depressing hill, 
groaned, and rolled an injured eye at an 
unfeeling driver, her whole pose exclaim- 
ing: “What! Will you treat a poor dumb 
ereature so cruelly?” 

Philip was firm, so Nancy gave in, plod- 
ding up so jerkily and unwillingly that the 
whole proceeding was hard on her driver. 

“Philip, I’m so glad I happened to see 
you!” Plump Mrs. Horton came panting 
out to the roadside, followed by an odd 
little procession consisting of one white 
kitten, one spoiled spotted pig, and a ban- 
tam hen, which, highly delighted at this 
opportunity to travel, flew over the fence 
beyond into the blooming alfalfa. 

“Sakes alive! I forgot to shut the gate, 
and all Jamie’s pets have trailed me!” ex- 
claimed the flustered lady. 

“How is Jamie?” inquired Philip, after 
he had made a strategic dash and cap- 
tured a complaining bantam. 

“Lots better. But Dr. Tom won’t take 
his leg out of the cast this week, and 
Jamie’s pretty fussy about missing the fun 
to-morrow.” 

“Tf I get all my orders delivered, I’ll 
come over in the morning and play games 
with him,” promised Philip, willingly. 

Mrs. Horton’s red face beamed with 
gratitude. “That’s good of you, Philip. 
I don’t know what Jamie and I would 
haye done without you. Dr. Tom says 
you’ve done the boy as much good as he 
has, and you working so hard to help your 
mother. How is she, anyway?”- 


Philip’s forehead puckered. “She’s 
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No Matter 


MARJORIE DILLON 


No matter how naughty we children have been, 
There’s Somebody loves us a lot. 
No matter what bushels of mud we track in, 
Or whether we’re raising a terrible din, 
Or whether it’s measles we’ve got, 


Or bruises, or bumps, or the earache at night, 
Somebody’s so kind every time. 

No matter if Billy’s been “licked” in a fight, 

Or my school report card is a regular fright, 
Somebody won’t think it’s a crime. 


When Bab tears her middy, or Bess tears her 
sock, 
Or Dot loses something or other, 
When manners mislaid give some callers a 
shock, 
There’s Somebody stands by us all like a rock. 
Guess who! Why, of course it’s our mother! 


tired out, Mrs. Horton. The college stenog- 
rapher is taking a vacation and Mother’s 
worked to a frazzle. Gwen and I hoped 
we could give her a vacation trip,” he 
confided shyly, “but here ’tis August 
and”— He broke off, remembering work 
that waited at the store. “Grandpa Saw- 
yer isn’t feeling so spry,” he explained, 
“and I must get back. What can I do 
for you, Mrs. Horton?” 

“Well, if you'll believe it” (Mrs. Horton 
began an indignant recital of her wrongs), 
“some forty-second cousins of Abner’s are 
dropping in on us to-morrow as sudden 
as if they’d taken an airship! Just had 
a bare card. They’re headed for Seattle, 
so if you’ll bring me the things on this 
list— Too hot to cook myself to death 
all afternoon.” 

Philip was obliging and comforting as 
well. Indeed, Grandpa Sawyer owed 
much of his trade to Philip’s tact and 
courtesy, his never-failing fount of good- 
humor, and his willingness to tackle any 
job. Away he rattled, the Cottabus with 
her ears unfurled so as not to miss any- 
thing. As they passed other vehicles, and 
drove through the east end of town, Philip 
whistled to boy friends, or politely greeted 
neighbors, while the Cottabus fairly as- 
sumed the shape of a roly-poly question- 
mark. Like the Curious Cottabus in 
Gwen’s book, she was asking people she 
saw: “Where are you going? What are 
you going for? What will you do with 
it?” and so on. 

Finally they reached the haven of cot- 
tonwoods in front of the little store, and 
there the gray horse relaxed thoroughly, 
and plunged her nose into the convenient 
ditch, prepared to enjoy her well-earned 
rest. 

“Oh, Phil, I’m so glad you’ve come!” 
Gwen, his yellow-haired vivacious sister, 
greeted him as he entered the store. 
“Grandpa’s head and eyes hurt him so he 
had to go and lie down. Isn’t it a shame 


he had to break his spectacles to-day? 


The optician will have them about five.” 
As she chattered, Gwen was energeti- 
cally piling packages in baskets ready for 
the next trip. “So I told him you and I 
could run things till he felt better. I 
don’t have to be home till late, for 
Mother’s taking dictation at summer 
school and you know what that means. 
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The Wood-Mouse 


Do ye know the little Wood-mouse, 
That pretty little thing 

That sits beside the forest leaves, 
Beside the forest spring? 


In the hedge-sparrow’s nest it sits, 
When summer brood is fied, 

And picks the berries from the bough 
Of the hawthorn overhead. 


I wish you could have seen him there; 


It did my spirit good 
To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood. 


I saw that He regarded them, 
Those creatures weak and small; 
Their table in the wild is spread 
By Him who cares for alL 
—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 


Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.— Luke zii. 6. 


And oh, Phil, the ’phone’s been ringing 
like mad! You see, the Columbine’s hay- 
ing trouble making deliveries, because 
their Ford broke down, and you know how 
careless Tony Scott is, anyway.” 

Philip nodded as he scanned the order 
lists Gwen had given him. “Saw him 
peacefully stop the car and watch base- 
ball practice Saturday afternoon,” he 
grunted. “If he doesn’t attend to busi- 
ness, the owner of the Columbine will be 
getting a new clerk.” 

“TI just feel in my bones you could get 
that job if you’d see Mr. Adams!” ex- 
claimed Gwen, impulsively; then was re- 
lieved at her brother’s indignant retort: 
‘Do you think I’d desert Grandpa when 
he needs me? And when he offered me 
this job before school closed? I guess 
not!” However, a fleeting glance out- 
doors brought a sigh. “Of course I’d 
rather drive a car. Honestly, by the time 
I’ve coaxed that lazy old thing all day 
I feel as if I would turn into a horse!” 
He whirled about. “See anything like 
an extra pair of legs sprouting?’ he asked 
drolly, then hurried to the telephone. 

Gwen, conscientiously weighing out 
sugar and tea, gathered enough from 
Philip’s extra polite replies to feel fully 
as curious as the fabled Cottabus. “Oh, 
Phil, I could tell it was a new customer! 
And such a long expensive order! Could 
it be that new family at The Cedars?” 

“Tt could. It is.” Philip’s voice sang 
jubilantly as he flew about the cluttered 
little shop. “Grandpa Sawyer was so 
anxious to get their trade, but the Colum- 
bine looked up-to-dater, I guess, with their 
new building, car and all. But Mrs. Col- 
fax, that’s the lady, ‘can’t trust their de 


liveries,’ so she’s going to try us. Five 
dollars’ worth right off the reel! Sugar 
and spice and everything nice!” A few 


minutes’ intensive work. “And I’m going 
to deliver there first pop, sink or swim,” 
his eyes danced, “if I have to pin water- 
wings on the Cottabus!” 

Busy as the bees in the purple alfalfa, 
Gwen and Philip worked through the long 
hot afternoon until the sun dropped into 
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his golden feather-bed behind the blue 
mountains. Grandpa Sawyer came limp- 
ing in with his repaired glasses, but the 
rush was over and only a few belated 
housewives dropped in. Gwen was tidy- 
ing things up like the brisk little house- 
keeper she had learned fo be, when a 
welcome, familiar “Honk! Honk!’ sum- 
moned her from without. 
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A Recluse and his Deer 


A recluse living on his own small island 
off the coast of British Columbia has a 
whole herd of deer for his intimate 
friends. During his first year in the 
wilderness this animal lover threw out 
cornstalks on the little paths leading to 
his house. After shy overtures one deer 
accepted him as a trusted friend, and 
after a few weeks brought another deer. 
Before long, seven tame deer had decided 
they might safely put their trust in at 
least one man. 

Not far distant from the first island 
is a second, slightly larger, and nearer 
the mainland. By the end of the second 
year the deer herd on the first island had 
increased in numbers to thirty,—the only 
explanation being that they had passed 
the word of their new-found friend to the 
second island. 

The better to entertain his woodland 
friends, the recluse built a table, provid- 
ing bowls for his guests. As the deer 
continued to seek him in ever increasing 
numbers, he added more and more tables 
to his animal restaurant. Six years after 
his adoption of the island as his home, 
the man now has hundreds of deer for 
close company. Coming and going at 
will from island to island, and from 
island to mainland, the deer yet regard 
the place as their own sanctuary, and 
there each year many little fawns are 
born. 


Grandmother’s Cradle 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


“When I was young,” Grandmother says, 
“Our ways we thought were good: 

So in ey’ry household in the land 
An honored cradle stood. 


“How often on its little bed 
Have I the baby put, 

And then contentedly sat down 
And rocked it with my foot. 


“In freedom thus my hands were left 
Their knitting task to do— 

And, started promptly in this way, 
Many a stocking grew. 


“And if I chose, I then could read 

“A book of prose or rhyme; 

And in this manner were three things 
Accomplished at one time. 


“The passing years have wrought a change, 
And now ‘tis thought and said 

The cradle with its lullabys 
Will harm the baby’s head. 


“But let this fact be borne in mind, ~ 
That men with brains well stocked, 

The wisest, wittiest of their age, 
Were in the cradle rocked.” 
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Buried Jungle City 


On the island of Ceylon, in the Indian 
Ocean, explorers have recently unearthed, 
in the heart of jungle fastnesses, an an- 
cient city, contemporary of Rome, but even 
greater in size. According to the char- 
acters which the explorers deciphered on 
some of the ruins, the royal city of An- 
uradhapura was founded in 487 B.c. and 


was deserted late in the ninth century. 


Although the jungle has not yet yielded 
its exact boundaries, excavations reveal 
that the imposing ruins cover many 
square miles. Many indications of the 
culture of the period there are—marble 
bathing-pools, monuments, and fallen 
hand-hewn columns by the thousands, 
once the support of upper floors. The 
“dagoba,” a memorial structure, evidently 
the symbol of some religion, is one feature 
of interest in that vanished civilization. 
One “dagoba,” perhaps the highest, towers 
from a base 252 feet in diameter to a 
height of 280 feet. 


*Tis sometimes just a word that changes 
their whole life, 
And makes the weak ones stronger to 
carry on their strife. ‘ 
—George Faunce Whitcomb. 


Where is Columbus Buried? 


A lighthouse hitherto unequaled in 
height and power will be built on the 
island of San Domingo, to commemorate 
not only the landing of Columbus, but 
the founding as well of San Domingo, the 
first Spanish city in the New World, if 
the plan submitted to that end at the 
recent Pan-American conference by the 
delegates from San Domingo is carried 
through. A light 385 feet high could be 
easily seen by all vessels traveling from 
Europe to the Panama Canal. A light- 
house 150 feet in diameter and built upon 
a globe is the suggested design. The 


light itself, of the flash type, would do 


constant honor to the great discoverer by 
spelling out in Morse code the word 
“Colon.” 

All authorities agree that Columbus died 
May 20, 1506, in Valladolid, Spain, and 
that the body was laid in the Carthusian 
Monastery of Santa Maria de las Cuevas 
at Seville. They say furthér that in 1542 
the body was removed, to be interred ac- 
cording to Columbus’s own will, in the 
eathedral of San Domingo, Hispaniola 
(Haiti). Some authorities say. that in 
1795 there was another transfer of the 
remains, this time, they say, to the ca- 
thedral of Havana. In 1898, after Cuba 
was lost to Spain, according to this ver- 
sion, the bones of Columbus were finally 
taken back to Seville and buried in the 
cathedral there. 

But the San Domingan delegates bring 
forward the claim that Columbus still 
lies undisturbed on their island. The 
point of difference on which they take 
their stand is that the body of Columbus’s 
son, Diego, was brought, with that of his 
father, to San Domingo for burial, and 
that it was probably his:bones which 
were later disinterred and taken to 
Havana, thus leaving the dust of Colum- 
bus himself on San Domingan soil. 
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How to Obtain a Better Minister 


Get Rid of Obsolete Divinity Training, and Fit Him 
for the Life that Now Is, says the Laymen’s Committee 


“PROBABLY FOR THE FIRST TIME 

in any denomination, a committee 
composed exclusively of laymen has been 
requested by an official body in the de- 
nomination to undertake the important 
work of recruiting the ministry.” 

So Perey W. Gardner, attorney of Provi- 
chairman of the Laymen’s 
League Special Committee on Recruiting 
the Ministry, prefaced his presentation of 
that committee’s draft report before the 
annual meeting of the League at New 
Haven, September 15. On the committee 
with Mr. Gardner are three lay educators, 
five lawyers, and two manufacturers. 
Printed copies of their report may be ob- 
tained from the League’s headquarters in 
Boston. 

“Our line of approach in this matter is 
twofold,’ Mr. Gardner explained. “As 
laymen we desire to help prospective 
clergymen by giving them some notion of 
what the laymen feel they need from the 
clergy. We also realize, by reason of ex- 
tended and frequent conference with a 
large number of young men who are con- 
sidering the ministry as a possible pro- 
fession, what in their minds constitutes 
the greatest obstacle.” 

What do laymen primarily need in a 
minister? ‘Spiritual counsel,” the report 
declares,——an understanding of the prob- 
lems that confront laymen in the daily 
walks of life, the ability to advise and 
guide them in their human relations and 
in their religious aspirations. The ability 
to preach is placed second, and adminis- 
trative capacity, third. : 

Next, what is the greatest obstacle in 
the minds of young men who are con- 
sidering the ministry? And the answer 
is: The obsolete courses of study given 
by present-day divinity schools. These 
courses, they declare, give too much time 
to a detailed study of the books of the 
Bible, to theology, to church history, and 
practically no time to sociology and other 
practical subjects having to do with the 
life of to-day. 

“Without unduly minimizing the desira- 
bility for a reasonable knowledge of the 
Old and New Testaments,” says the re- 
port, “we feel that, in order to train a 
man to meet and deal with the problems 
of to-day, the stress should rather be laid 
upon those practical subjects to which, up 
to the present, the least time has been 
devyoted,—the study of sociology, politi- 
eal economy, political science, psychology, 
and world history; and that the so-called 
Biblical-theological training should supple- 
ment this work rather than make work of 
supplement the _ Biblical- 
theological training.” 

The report suggests a course of the 
type which the committee maintains will 
more likely meet the peculiar needs of the 
minister of to-day. Courses in the Old 
and New Testament, in church history, in 
Christian and practical theology are con- 


densed to make one course do the work 
of two or three courses, and to provide 
room for world history, the history of 
world religions, philosophy, social science, 
problems of labor and industry, elemen- 
tary law, international law and diplo- 
macy, the history of American educa- 
tion, educational psychology, and current 
events. 

Commendation came from Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. He announced that, although 
holding an honorary divinity degree, he 
was not the graduate of a theological 
school, because thirty-five years ago, when 
he was a candidate for the ministry, 
there was no school that could furnish 
the education which even then he believed 
essential for a minister. 

“You have now devised a curriculum 
which is not unlike that by which I was 
prepared for the ministry,” Dr. Eliot said. 

President Franklin C. Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School, while 
expressing appreciation of the laymen’s 
viewpoint, asked the committee to con- 
sider the importance of religious litera- 
ture, questioned the advisability of con- 
densing the courses in practical theology, 
and warned them against giving the his- 
tory of Christianity a minor place. Isaac 
Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass., suggested 
that the course on history of education 
should not be confined to American educa- 
tion. Prof. Fred Merrifield, Chicago, sec- 
retary of the committee, said after the 
work was done they discovered that the 
Crane Theological School at Tufts Col- 
lege was offering substantially the same 
type of courses as that proposed in the 
report. 

It is recommended that the young min- 
ister begin by serving a year as assistant 
to a minister of leadership in the church. 
Such leaders should be chosen for this 
purpose. 

The report admits that “a very large 
part of the past and present weakness 
of the ministry is directly attributable to 
laymen,” and maintains that “men must 
take the same interest in the manage- 
ment of their church that they do in their 
own business, or at least, that they do 
in their clubs, lodges, and other associa- 
tions.” 

The report urges adequate salaries for 
ministers, not as a financial inducement 
to swell the ranks of the profession, but 
as a means of enabling clergymen to 
maintain financial self-respect and inde- 
pendence for themselves and their fami- 
lies. In this connection, the laymen at 
New Haven applauded Dr. Eliot’s state- 
ment that, in all his thirty years’ contact 
with young men contemplating the minis- 
try, he had never met with any to whom 
the financial consideration was primary. 
Give them the challenge of a man’s job, 
he declared, in attacking the “eleemosy- 
nary” education of theological schools. 


The problem of the small church is 
considered. Small churches should be 
consolidated when practicable, the report 
advises. But in new communities where 
there is demand or opportunity for a new 
church, the denomination should send a 
strong man into the field, to remain for a 
time sufficient to develop the church. This 
is a better policy than giving so-called 
missionary support to a small church and 
a weak clergyman. 

Finally, after censuring the families 
that discourage their children from enter- 
ing the ministry, the report recommends 
the appointment of a general supervisory 
committee, representing the entire denomi-_ 
nation, which should be a permanent or- 
ganization with full power to act. This 
body would work to establish theological 
courses that will give the desired prepa- 
ration for the type of men needed, procure 
leading clergymen to act as mentors for 
graduates of theological schools, work 
for more adequate compensation for min- 
isters, prepare literature on the opportu- 
nity for service in such a ministry as can 
be developed through these recommenda- 
tions, select men in important college 
eenters to present opportunities in the 
ministry and keep in close touch with 
prospective candidates, pass upon the 
qualifications of men who desire to pre- 
pare for the ministry, and see that proper 
ministers are furnished for churches 
where there are vacancies or where 
changes are desired. 

In further discussion on the report, Ed- 
ward Day, librarian of Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., advocated a system of 
“ministerial cadets,’ such as that em- 
ployed in the training of librarians and 
aviators. These ‘cadets’ would supply 
pulpits for a period of two years during 
their training, and be paid $900 or $1,000 
ayear. Mr. Sprague favored the presenta- 
tion of opportunities in the ministry to 
secondary school students, but this was 
decidedly opposed by Sidney B. Lowell, 
Brooklyn. He urged delay until the mind 
is more or less ripened. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were finally given official approval by the 
laymen. Later, the Council of the Lay- . 
men’s League approved them in substance 
and empowered the League’s executive 
committee to take steps for carrying them 
into effect. 

Following is the personnel of the com- 
mittee: Perey W. Gardner, chairman, 
Providence, R.I.; Prof. Fred Merrifield, 
secretary, Chicago, Ill.; A. Crawford G. 
Allison, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Fogle, 
Houston, Tex.; Herbert F. Goodrich, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Charles Grilk, Davenport, 
Ia.; James P. Munroe, Boston, Mass. ; 
Harold S. Sloan, Montclair, N.J.; Frank 
©. Smith, Jr., Worcester, Mass.; Edwin 
A. Start, Seattle, Wash.; Thornton K. 
Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; William E. Wit- 
trig, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tuckerman School’s New President 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot Speaks for Religious Education 


The fifteenth year of the Tuckerman 
School, Boston, Mass., and the first under 
the leadership of the new president, Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, began on Monday, Oc- 
tober 8. Mrs. Cabot and the dean, Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, are holding registra- 
tion open until November 1, and in their 
appeal for students are emphasizing the 
numerous applications for church assist- 
ants which have come to this Unitarian 
normal school of religion at 33 West Cedar 
Street. 

“One man cannot meet the many-sided 
needs of his church,’ says -Mrs. Cabot. 
“Volunteer helpers are not enough, be- 
cause most of them must put something 
else first. The churches need parish as- 
sistants who are trained.” 

Mrs. Cabot, who is the wife of Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, has been a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion since 1905. She has been a member 
of the Radcliffe College Governing Board 
since 1905; teacher of ethics and psy- 
chology at Dana Hall, Wellesley, and the 
Garland School of Home Making, Boston ; 
is first vice-president of the National Reli- 
gious Education Association; and presi- 
dent of the Home and School Visitors 
Association. Other activities include the 
Civil Service Reform Auxiliary, the Na- 
tional Education Association, Massachu- 
setts Civic League, Boston Women’s 
Municipal League, and Massachusetts 
Women’s Educational Association. 

When asked to add to this list the 
presidency of the Tuckerman School, Mrs. 
Cabot gave this simple reason for accept- 
ing: “Religious education seems to me the 
greatest need of our time, and I feel that 
I have not yet done my full share to ex- 
press and exemplify this conviction.” 

“When I was a child,’ she added, “I 
read these words in a letter from my 
mother: ‘I have been wonderfully happy, 
but my life would have been a burden 
to me if I could not have sought God’s 
guidance in my perplexities, had I not 
been thrilled with gratitude for His mer- 
cies, had I not known that when my dear 
ones passed beyond my sight they did 
not pass out of His care and that He 

- loves them far more than ever I can do.’ 

“IT was almost puzzled at that time by 
her words that life would be a burden 
without religion, but I realize more and 
more what she meant, and I want to 
give what little I can to help any one to 
gain a firmer hold on religion through 
religious education. The purpose of the 
Tuckerman School is my purpose, that is, 
to deepen faith and thus create among 
those planning to work in our churches 
that invincible enthusiasm for service to 
God and humanity which is the outcome 
of a strong conviction founded upon a 
knowledge of, and a belief in, a religion 
which combines freedom with pure Chris- 
tianity. 

“T believe that just as there was a need 
of social service in hospitals long before 
doctors accepted that service, long before 
the public was ready to support it, so 
there is a crying need now for trained, 
disciplined, consecrated helpers to our 
clergy in the Unitarian Church.” 


Though not technically a graduate 
school, the Tuckerman School offers ad- 
yanced training while making the courses 
practical and possible for students who 
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have had only a high-school preparation. 
Besides the regular courses in the Bible, 
ehureh history, and philosophy, there will 
be new courses in practical methods of 
organizing and conducting the church 
school; further work in public speaking 
and conduct of meetings; and an inten- 
sive course in pageantry, both theoretical 
and practical. 

The house will furnish dormitory privi- 
leges for a limited number of students 
and will serve meals both for them and 
for day students. Both regular and special 
students are being registered, many volun- 
teer church workers enrolling in single 
courses. In addition to her duties as presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cabot will give a course in 
practical ethies. 


Young People Active at Rowe 


The church at Rowe, Mass., Rey. Anita 
Trueman Pickett, has held services during 
the summer season, with gratifying re- 
sults. Attendance has been good, includ- 
ing many visitors. The usual fair, supper, 
and dance held August 9 was a success 
socially and financially. The Sunday- 
school spent the summer making an 
imaginary tour of the Holy Land, which 
was reported in dramatic form by the 
members, at a children’s and young peo- 
ple’s service held September 2. The Pre- 
served Smith Young People’s Union was 
organized early in the summer, and held 
several meetings and outings, conducted 
a post-office at the fair, sent a delegate 
to the Student Week at the Isles of 
Shoals, with the financial assistance of 
the Alliance, and took part in the young 
people’s service. An impressive commu- 
nity memorial service for President Hard- 
ing was held in this church. 
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Christian Scientists Contribute 

A representative gathering of towns- 
people witnessed the ceremonies attendant 
on the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new church building in Reading, ,Mass., 
September 9. The speakers were Samuel 
A. Bliot, D.D., and Dr. Horace Wadlin. 
Rev. Payson E. Pierce, representing the 
churches of Reading, offered the prayer; 
and Willard P. Adden and Percy N. 
Sweetser, representing the architects and 
building committee, laid the corner-stone. 
A hymn written for the occasion by the 
pastor, Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, com- 
pleted the service. 

Dr. Eliot said in the course of his re- 
marks, commenting on the worthy en- 
deavor which had resulted in the comple- 
tion of the new edifice: “It is no new 
enterprise we are starting, but the en- 
largement and continuation of an old one. 
And therein lies hope: New enterprises 
sometimes fail. This cannot fail, because 
it rests upon something more permanent 


_than the material stratum of good mother 


earth upon which we place this stone. 
It enlists our enthusiasm for the future, 
our traditions of the past. Its unchang- 
ing supports are the qualities of faith, of 
courage, of hope, of sacrifice which we of 
the church membership are able to put 
under it—qualities which are not visible 
to the eye of sense, but which you and I 
know are nevertheless the spiritual sup- 
port of any enterprise. They have held 
together the Christian fellowship from the 
beginning, and have supported our church 
in Reading through all the rolling years. 
They have brought us to this point in our 
church history. They remain unshaken 
as we go on to meet the future.” One of 
the interesting features of the event was 
the reception by the parish of a congratu- 
latory letter from the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of Reading, enclosing a check 
for $100. 


An Experiment in Church-going 

The church at Alameda, Calif., has had 
two outdoor services with gratifying suc- 
cess. On May 27 the congregation 
motored to Mount Hden, a distance of 
twelve miles. A truck was hired by the 
League chapter, which conveyed many of 
the pupils of the Sunday-school. The 
service, with a sermon appropriate to 
Memorial Day, was held on the lawn of 
a country home, and was followed by a 
picnic, the ladies of Unity Circle providing 
coffee. The attendance was ninety-five. 
This was double the usual congregation, 
and exceeded the Easter congregation by 
twelve. The collection was in proportion. 
July 1, a similar expedition was made to 
San Lorenzo, about the same distance. 
The number attending’ was about fifty, 
nearly double the average for that month, 


South Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and fifty-seventh ses- - 
sion of the South Middlesex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches will meet with the 
Newton Center church, October 24. 


Parish Worker for Indianapolis 

Miss Gladys Wheeler, Westboro, Mass., 
has been elected parish worker by the 
ehurch at Indianapolis, Ind. She is a 
recent graduate of the Tuckerman School. 


oa 
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Hands across the sea again have been 
extended by the Unitarians of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Canada 
to those of like faith in Transylvania, 
specifically on this occasion to those who 
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New Mission Building in Budapest 


A Haven and a Sanctuary for Unitarian Refugees 


The new Unitarian center is admirably 
situated near the university and within 
walking distance of the camps built for 
soldiers during the war and now occupied 
by refugees. Thus it can place a large 


UNITARIAN CENTHBR IN CAPITAL OF HUNGARY 
In the neighborhood are thousands of exiled Transylvanians 


have been ejected by the Roumanians and 
who by the thousands have sought refuge 
in and near Budapest, Hungary. The 
American Unitarian Association and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion have completed the purchase of an 
adequate building in Budapest; and Ga- 
briel Csiki, known to Unitarians in Amer- 
-iea through his visit of 1921, has gone 
_ from Kolozsvar to assume direction of the 
new movement. 


¥ 


emphasis on work among the students, 
whom the old First Unitarian Church, or- 
ganized in 1869, is not equipped to reach 
from its location in another part of the 
city. 

Innumerable obstacles were overcome 
before the building was obtained by Rey. 
Elmer 8. Forbes and Rey. William H. 
Drummond, representing respectively the 
American and British Associations. Even 
their efforts, it seems, would have been 
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ot no avail without the consecrated co-op- 
eration of Dr. Kozma, a member of the 
Unitarian church in Budapest. Dr. Kozma, 
in addition to conducting the legal opera- 
tions of the transactions, furnished one- 
third of the purchase price from his own 
purse. A substantial part of the legal 
fees also were represented in his share 
of the investment. 

For ten days these three men labored 
without result. Because of the jumpy ex- 
change and government regulations pro- 
hibiting the eviction of tenants and the 
raising of rents except within a small, 
prescribed margin, the prospective pur- 
chasers were obliged to seek a property 
which the owner was letting go at a forced 
sale. Even then a cash transaction was 
imperative. An overnight option—rare 
concession—and Dr. Kozma’s generosity 
produced the desired result on the eleventh 
day. Mr. Drummond left Budapest at 
once to fulfill a pressing engagement. Mr. 
and Mrs. Forbes (she contributed an in- 
teresting story to THe RecisTeR of Sep- 
tember 20) spent the remainder of the 
summer in travel. 

The new mission building is of the 
apartment-house type, haying 122 rooms 
of various sizes, and being built around 
a central court. Since the government 
regulations preserve the rights of the ten- 
ants although the property be sold, not 
all the building will be available for use 
at present. In fact, it is likely that the 
work will thrive better with the aid of 
the income derived from rentals, Present 
plans call for the housing of students on 
the top floor, and the use of the street 
floor for meetings and other features of 
Mr. Csiki’s’ work. 

Ejection by the Roumanians of the ma- 
jority of professors and students of the 
university in Transylvania has created a 
condition in Hungary which the govern- 
ment authorities are facing. The needs 
of the students are recognized, and slowly 
but surely it is expected that other pro- 
visions will be made for the tenants, so 
that all necessary room and equipment 
will be available for the work of the new 
mission house. 

From 4,000 to 6,000 Unitarian refugees 
are close by the building provided by the 
American and British Associations, with 
the very essential co-operation of Dr. 
Kozma. 


One Price to All Alike 


In keeping with the growing sentiment 
of Unitarian ministers that special finan- | 
cial favors for them are unbecoming, not 
to say demeaning, THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIs- 
TER, in returning to the subscription price 
of $3 a year, makes that rate applicable 
to all, and to all alike. There will be 
no special terms to anybody. The paper 
is worth the price as a simple business 
proposition, and as the unremitting means 
of unifying and forwarding the Liberal 
faith in a world which cannot go on 
safely or surely without the light, THE 
REGISTER is beyond price. To those who 
paid $4 for a year or more, and to them 
only, the Trustees haye made a renewal 
arrangement of $2 for one year. 
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Drifting Along 


REBECCA NASH 


The Dreamer sat on the river’s bank, 
Humming soft strains of a song. 

While the ripples played with a tiny twig, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


The Toiler worked for his daily bread, 
In the midst of the clamoring throng. 
A dragon-fly perched on a blade of grass, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


The Dreamer dreamed of a lady fair, 
That he’d woo and win ere long. 

The sunbeams danced with a careless air, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


The Toiler loved, and soon they were wed, 
Because he was wise and strong. 

A bulrush smiled at a passing leaf, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


The Toiler’s world lasted forever, 
Built on tragedy, hard work, and song, 
While the Dreamer’s world lasted a moment, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


To find Happiness, Peace, and Contentment, 
One must work in the Toiler’s throng, 

And at even, clasp hands with the Dreamer, 
Drifting just drifting along. 


Religious Liberals in Maine Meet 


The third semi-annual session of the 
Aroostook County Association of Religious 
Liberals was held Sunday, September 16, 
at the church in Houlton, Me. This Asso- 
ciation was organized at Caribou, Me., 
September, 1922. Its constituency- in- 
cludes Unitarians, Universalists, and 
other religious liberals. The following 
churches are in the Association: the Uni- 
tarian churches of Houlton and Presque 
Isle and the Universalist churches of Cari- 
bou and Oakfield. 

The program for Sunday, September 16, 
‘consisted of a service of worship in the 
church at Houlton at eleven o’clock. The 
preacher was Rey. Ulysses Summer Mil- 
burn of the First Universalist Church, 
Byerett, Mass. Mr. Milburn said that, 
apart from their different ancestries, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists were essentially 
one. He urged the congregation to recog- 
nize this fact and in perfect co-operation 
to try to spread the principles of the 
Liberal faith. At one o’clock luncheon 
was served to the delegates, in the church 
vestry. At 2.30 the business meeting was 
called to order by the president, A. W. 
Spaulding of Caribou. After the minutes 
had been read and reports submitted, Rev. 
George 8. Cooke of Houlton was asked to 
speak. He urged the members of the Asso- 
ciation to adopt a missionary policy for the 
diffusion of liberal principles in Aroostook 
County. This was favorably received, and 
Rey. H. M. Daniels, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Caribou, moved that 
a missionary committee to arrange for 
services in different parts of Aroostook 
County, especially where a nucleus is 
already in existence, be appointed. The 
motion was carried. Another suggestion 
made by Mr. Cooke was that the Aroos- 
took Association of Religious Liberals open 
negotiations with the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, with a view to 
affiliating with that body. This sugges- 
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tion was later put in the form of a motion, 
and was adopted by the conference. At 
four o’clock a vesper service was held. 
The music was furnished by the quartet 
of the Houlton church. A brief address 
by Rey. George 8. Cooke concluded the 
program, ; 


Planning for a Dedication 


The church at Toledo, Ohio, has en- 
gaged Miss D. Louise Henderson, Boston, 
Mass., as parish assistant.’ Miss Hender- 
son graduated from the Tuckerman School 
in 1914, and has served in the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, and in the church 
at Omaha, Neb. She has also been engaged 
in general field work for the Department 
of Religious Education. Music for the 
coming year in the Toledo church will be 
in charge of Edmund D.-Northrup and 
Miss Drago. The new building is rapidly 
nearing completion. Dedication services 
will be held October 14 or 15. Guests from 
various parts of the United States have 
signified their intention of attending. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, and 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. Several memo- 
rials and gifts have been given toward 
furnishing the new church, including 
steeple clock, collection plates, gallery 
clock, lectern, chancel chair, choir stalls, 
pulpit, minister's desk, and minister’s 
gown. 


The Unitarian’s Duty 


“The Unitarian’s Duty” was well out- 
lined, editorially, in a recent issue of the 
Inquirer, London, as follows: “Meanwhile, 
the responsibility of all who share the 
Liberal faith is clear. In these days when 
impostures abound and the people seem 
to ‘love to have it so,’ we can never be 
Sure that the tide of a debased religiosity, 
sensuous, materialistic, and intolerant 
with all the fierceness of ignorant self- 
assertion, will not swamp the mind of the 
multitude. And what is worst about these 
resuscitated medievalisms, to our think- 
ing, is their fatal disconnection from the 
actual world as it is revealed by modern 
science physical and anthropological, and 
illumined as it is by the lightning risks 
of social life and international politics. 
If the minds of men are to find a prosper- 
ous way amid these problems and perplex- 
ities, they need a freedom which these 
priests will never concede, a freedom 
based on the conviction that the divine 
aid is not exclusively mediated by any 
professional order or antique perform- 
ances, but that ‘God is with all who serve 
the right, the holy, true, and free.’ To 
diffuse that conviction, and to live ac- 
cordingly, is now, more than ever, the 
Unitarian’s duty.” 


Marriage of Bishop Ferencz’s 
Grand-daughter 


Mme. Jane Samy, grand-daughter of 
Bishop Ferencz of Kluj, Transylvania, 
was married on September 25 to Ladis- 
laus Sicklossy of Budapest, in the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., by Rey. 
John Howland Lathrop, minister, and 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal. 
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Business 
- MARGARET ASHMUN 


What is it that true business demands? 

The high-souled worker, one who understands 
That in his toiling he is but a part : 
Of infinite achievement; who at heart 
Rejoices in another’s prospering, 

Well knowing that there is not anything 
Which does not help or hurt all else that lives; 
Who seeks to grasp no more than what he gives. 


The world of trade cries out for him who feels 
The love of brother man, that soothes and heals 
The misery of failure, envy, greed; 

That hastens to supply another’s need 

Of faith and courage, industry and skill; 
That conquers hate with service and good-will. 


We wait for men like this—a hope sublime, 
But not beyond our reach. So comes the time 
When all will strive to give, and only take 
What comes to them for honest labor’s sake ; 
Then all will dwell in kiridliness, and find 
The harmony which crowns the loving mind. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


TEACHER—WANTED 


PIANO TEACHER who can also teach French 
in secondary school in lower South. Address 
LYMAN WaArD, Camp Hill, Ala. 


BOARD—NORTHBOROUGH, MASS. 


those who wish rest, 


FOR SALE 


LARGE CHURCH BELL, in first-class condition, 
with tolling arm and brackets complete. For 
particulars communicate with Groren R. WELLS, 
45 Church Street, Wethersfield, Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER—COMPANION 


HOMES FOR INVALIDS 


IN PHYSICIAN’S COMMODIOUS HOME, two 
rooms now available for invalids’ or_ elderly 
persons. Steam; electricity; beautiful sur- 
roundings; distant from street; quiet and rest- 
ful; 18 miles from Boston. Box 404, Mxp- 
FIDLD, MASS. ~— 


GARDEN LECTURES 


regarding terms and dates Mrs. Perkins may 
be addressed at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. BurnuTT Print SHOP, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 
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The Scattergood Article 


~The Circulation Department has re- 
ceived and is receiving an unprecedented 
number of requests for the article by 
J. Henry Scattergood, “America Speaks 
as a Friend of France.” It is announced 
by advertisement in this issue, that the 
article in pamphlet form is in printing, 
and it is hoped that all requests may be 
honored. Please read the advertisement. 


Historic Church Rededicated 


The following description of the open- 
ing service of the renovated church at 
Quincy, Mass., published in the Quincy 
Daily Ledger, Monday, September 17, is 
of general interest: 

“The First Parish Church, interwoven 
with the -beginnings of American inde- 
pendence, a historic shrine and religious 
‘meeting-house,’ yesterday morning re 
newed its pledge of allegiance to the past 
and conveyed its faith in the future, 
through a service in observance of the 
extended renovation just completed. For 
beauty and environment and quiet inspira- 
tion the interior of the First Parish 
Church must be seen to be comprehended. 
In the renovation the former lines of 
the wonderful auditorium have been 
maintained, with some additions which 
reveal it yet more a marvel of architec- 
ture, especially for the time when 


- erected. 


“A large congregation attended the 
service Sunday morning. For many years 
no such number have been present at an 
opening service after the summer. The 
occasion was impressive. It was a re- 
dedication. Thought traveled back to the 
gathering of the church in 1636, to the 
former church buildings, and to the pres- 
ent ‘Stone Temple,’ now ninety-five years 
old, renewed as the house of worship of 
a religious society perpetuating itself 
with vigor after two hundred and eighty- 
seyen years. 

“The whole service was beautiful in 
simplicity and reverence. The minister, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, made a prayer of 
rededication. He preached upon ‘Strength 
and Beauty are in His Sanctuary.’ Com- 
plimenting the congregation, and the com- 
mittee in direct charge of the renovation, 
the occasion was emphasized as a land- 
mark in the long history of the First 
Parish Church. New life, it was pointed 
out, made the renovation possible, and 
is to be made yet more manifest. The 
church has kept faith with the Fathers. 
Tt will continue to do so. Moreover the 
church is also a shrine, containing all 
that is mortal of two Presidents, and 
to this church John Hancock belonged 
and his father was minister. As a shrine 
the chureh welcomes the nation and 
wishes every citizen to feel an interest 
in it. 

“The complete service, music and wor- 
ship, was a fitting observance. Placing 
due emphasis upon the past, the value of 
the church in the active life of the present 


_ received consideration for the final ap- 


peal to the people.” 
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INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


SCATTERGOOD 


Tur CuristiAN RuGistTer is reprinting in pamphlet form the wonder- 
ful article in our issue of September 6 


AMERICA SPEAKS AS A FRIEND OF FRANCE 


By J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 


No article in recent years has aroused so much enthusiasm 
and approbation as this crystal-clear analysis of Europe. 


A limited number of copies will be sent free to those who 
have an interest in the subject, if they write promptly, 
and enclose postage,—two cents for a single copy and 
one cent for each additional copy. Only such requests 
will be honored. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


; Department F 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


Author of “Oh, To Be Rich and Young!’’ “The Origin and Character 
of the Bible,’ “The Spark in the Cled,’’ etc. 


BPvery thinking man and woman in this age of science must, at all times, but particularly 
in moments of tragedy and despair, ask the question :—Is there a God? Does he know 
and does he care? What is the answer? Can it be answered affirmatively? The 
author believes that it can. His answer is not of dogmas and theologies, but is the 
response of the whole rational, ethical and spiritual nature of man. 


This is a book for men and women who are tired of religious words and forms that 
mean nothing to-day; of ereeds and theologies that are coftins of dead beliefs ; of pro- 
fessions that end without deeds. It is an appeal to an age for a living religion. 


164 pages $1.50 postpaid 


@ 


ONE HUNDRED ONE-MINUTE SERMONS 
By LEWIS G. WILSON 


A book of religious suggestions suitable for the practical work of Publicity as well as 
a useful and illuminating Gift Book. These sermons, appearing week after week in the 
paper, carry a message to the sick and shut-ins; elevate public sentiment and broaden 
religious convictions. They are also of value for home reading. 


108 pages Cloth, $1.00 postpaid Paper, 75 cents postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Have faith in life. 
Be not afraid of 
darkness but lift 
your eyes to the 
eternal stars. 


Religious Pedagogy in New York 


Sunday, October 7, marked the begin- 
ning of a venture in religious education 
in the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York. In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of Teachers 
College in Columbia University and the 
Religious Education Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, this 
church has been planning a new kind of 
church school along scientific pedagogical 
lines. Prof. George A. Coe of Teachers 
College, and Rey. Hdwin Fairley, and a 
representative of the West Side Church 
haye been in consultation. It is hoped 
that the venture will develop into a dem- 
onstration school of religion to which 
educators may be referred for study of 
methods, equipment, and curricula. The 
West Side Women’s Alliance is making 
a gift of $500 to the church school, and 
will present a lecture on “Religious Hdu- 
eation, Real and Imaginary,” by Dr. Coe, 
October 19, following their first luncheon 
meeting of the fall. 


Dr. Simons to his New Parish 


In a word of greeting to “the members 
and friends” of All Souls Church, New 
York City, Dr. Minot Simons, who has 
just assumed the pastorate, says, in part: 
“The beginning of a new church year has 
its own significance, but when it is asso- 
ciated with the beginning of a new rela- 
tionship between minister and people the 
significance is multiplied. The event be- 
comes a new venture of faith. We under- 
take the new venture with high hopes. 
We shall together try ‘to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God.’ 
We shall together try to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of a church consecrated to the free- 
dom of the truth.” 


Lend a Hand Notes 


Saturday, October 27, Lend a Hand 
clubs will hold their autumn conference 
with the church at Belmont, Mass., 
through the invitation of the Emma L. 
Adams Club of that chureh. The speakers 
will be Sanford Bates, who will speak on 
“New Ideals in Penology,” and Herbert C. 
Parsons, whose subject will be “The Re- 
sults of Prohibition.” 

The Chapin Lend a Hand Club of the 
Universalist church, Charlestown, Mass., 
holds an all-day sewing meeting from 
October to May. Clothes are made which 
are sent to the District Nurse Association 
of Charlestown. The Club has also dis- 
tributed articles of second-hand clothing 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ¥ 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


We ask our Unitarian Church Schools, as 
they open this season, to remember our pressing 
need. Help from our children to other children 
is uplifting to the givers as well as to the 
receivers. : 

If you desire, we wlll send some one to you, 
to present the work. 

Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs, CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 


training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 


ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, - 


through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ‘eto. 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bzracu 0123 


and boxes of books and magazines. In 
addition, it is continually helping wher- 
ever the need presents itself. 

The M. B. C. Lend a Hand Club of the 
Congregational church, Waverley, Mass., 
at its monthly meetings has special 
Speakers. At one meeting the members 
made scrapbooks, mounted pictures, and 
made more than fifty baskets, most of 
which were distributed in the children’s 
ward of the City Hospital. 

The club in Plymouth, Mass., has con- 
tributed money to the Russian refugees 
in Switzerland and to thé Grenfell Mis- 
sion in Labrador. It has also assisted 
the sick and shut-ins in its own neigh- 
borhood. 

Lend a Hand clubs in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and New York con- 
tributed $199.50 for the earthquake suf- 
ferers in Japan. 


sears 


> Piareriorbencccamcaenes 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON — 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
\ patronage. They render excellent 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
G phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


~_Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. . 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ay ree: minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 
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and broader fields.- 


4 months’ extension 


12 months . 


Send in your $2.00 
NOW>»— 


“MORE UNITARIAN HOMES AND THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER IN EVERY HOME”’ 


The Christian Register 


Have you renewed your subscription 
to The Christian Register? 


NEW RATE 
P y00 per year! 


The Christian Register stands as a powerful uplifting 
influence in the Church—an authentic, interesting and 
instructive source of news, secular as well as religious, 
—local as well as international—helpful alike to the 
individual, the family, the community. 


The new price is going to make it possible 
to extend the usefulness of this great liberal 
religious paper—to carry the word into new 


Four Months’ Extension To Old Readers! 


__8 months, at $3.00 a year 


A full year’s subscription for only $2.00! 


Because of the additional expense involved in advancing 
subscription dates and for entering renewals, 


this offer is available only to November 1. 
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No Charge 
$2.00 
$2.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. . 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for which you may renew my 
subscription to THE REGISTER for one year from 


expiration of my present subscription. 
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Efficiency expert (to Central) : ‘Would 
you mind if I gave you the number all 
five times at once?’—Life. 


“Mamma,” said a little boy who had 
been sent to dry a towel before the fire, 
‘Ss it done when it is brown?’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


“Of course, I want my shoes to be 
plenty large enough, but at the same time 
I want them to look neat and trim, you 
know.” “I see. You want them large in- 
side, but small outside.”—Judge. 


“How does Owens manage to keep up 
his extravagant mode of living?’ ‘He has 
credit.” “How does he get it?” “By pre 
tending to be greatly worried over the 
income tax.” 


In a recent entrance examination paper 
one question was: “Explain the difference 
between a strong verb and a weak verb.” 
A small boy’s answer read: “If I say 
shut the door, it is a strong verb; but if 
I say please shut the door, it is a weak 
one.”—London Post. 


A young lady in Chicago was giving a 
“booster” announcement for the Boston 
Baptist Young People’s Convention. As 
a climax she said: ‘And then there is 
Doctor Russell H. Conwell! He will give 
his famous lecture on ‘The Ace of Dia- 
monds.’ ”*—Record of Christian Work. 


“What a beautiful little baby he is!” 
exclaimed the neighbor. ‘What haye you 
named him?” “Well,” hesitated the 
mother, “Richard and I differed a little 
about that. He wanted to give him one 
name, and I wanted to give him another; 
but we finally compromised, and agreed 
to name him John Wesley.” “I see; you 
named him after the great founder of 
Meth’— “No, indeed,” quickly inter- 
rupted the mother. “That name, as I said, 
is a compromise.” “But how?” “The 
‘John’ is for John Calvin, and the ‘Wesley’ 
is for John Wesley.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


“Fourteen Points and a Vigorous 
Church,” first published in this paper, 
is matched by “Fourteen Points on Killing 
a Church,” as follows: 


1. Don’t come. 

2. If you-do come, come late. 

3. When you come, come with a grouch. 

4. At service ask yourself, ‘“‘What do I get 
out of this?’ 

5. Never accept office. 
outside and criticise. 

6. Visit other churches about half of the 
time, to show your pastor that you are not tied 
down to him. There is nothing like inde- 
pendence. 

7. Let the pastor earn his money: let him do 
all the work. 

8. Sit pretty well back, and never sing. If 
you have to sing, sing out of tune and behind 
everybody else. 

9. Never pay in advance, especially for reli- 
gion. Wait until you get your money’s worth, 
and then wait a bit longer. bd 

10. Never encourage the preacher; if you like 
a sermon, keep mum about it. Many a preacher 
has been ruined by flattery. 

11. It is good to tell your pastor’s failings to 
any strangers who may happen in; they might 
be a long time finding them out. 

12. Of course you can’t be expected to get 
new members for the church with such a pastor 
as he is. . 

13. If your church unfortunately happens to 
be harmonious, call it apathy or indifference or 
lack of zeal, or anything under the sun except 
what it is. 

14. If there happen to be a few zealous 
workers in the church, make a tremendous pro- 
test about the church being run by a clique. 


It is better to stay 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


ual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
= the Thomas Service. 
= Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


Individ 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Have been proving their Superiority 


Personal Writing Paper 


for Fifty Years 
Are you getting Refrigerator Satisfaction? 
NASHUA, N.H. 

200 sheets (6x7) and 100 envelopes to match 

with name and address elegantly printed in dark 

blue ink on Superior Quality Bond paper, mailed 
promptly on receipt of $1; west of Mississippi River and 
Canada, add 15 cents postage; socially correct stationery; 
four attractive styles of type to select from. Samples if 
desired. Est. 1898. 


CALL PTG. CO., Ppt. 20, 390 Sixth Ave., New York 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now. Two 1-lb. boxes, $1, 
postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 
assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense. Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 


MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Sanitarium and Hospital 


oA homelike health vetreat in 
beautiful Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation. Surgical, medical and 
maternity cases. No contagious, 
mental or nervous diseases 
accepted. Write for booklet. P.O. 
addvess, Melrose, Mass. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach October 14. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. Sunday morning service at 
11 o’clock. 
days from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach. Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcomé. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
October 14, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. except Saturdays. Vesper services Wednes- 
days at 5 p.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (AIl 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the door.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Hdward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.mM., morning service. 12.15 
p.M., Communion Service. 6.30 p.M., The Emer- 
son Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


H 3 7 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "* "sista 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsb +8: 
cuse; ne pea. ‘Memphis; Chi big oly City: 


icago; Kansas 
Pee NS Berkeley; Los: Angeles; Toronto. Mam 
ree. 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE: COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS _ 


All makes slightly used machines 


a 
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The Parish House is open we 


